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ENGLAND AND CATHOLICISM 

iE SECOND SPRING, A STUDY OF THE CATHOLIC REVIVAL IN ENG- 

LAND. By Denis Gwynn. (Burns Oates, 9s.) 
™ if, as we are assured, it be true that History is but the essence 

of innumerable biographies, this little book is a piece of real 
history. For its author has found his material almost exclusively 
in the published lives of the men and women of his selected 
epoch. And lives, too, not only of the great and conspicuous, but 
also of a score or more of the rank and file. So that his picture 
receives its adequate background. He has taken to heart Lord 
Acton’s sage advice: Be not content with the best authorities 
alone, but seek sidelights from the others. The result is highly 
satisfactory, nothing seems to have been left out, so that the 
student who desires to reconstruct the little-known story of the 
Catholic revival during the years 1818-1852 has here all that he 
need want. In this slim volume he will find the gist of many 
biographies, some quite familiar but others less so, but most of 
them now out of print and a few unobtainable for years past. 

The writer has a vigorous style, lucid and interesting. He 
should find many readers; it is almost a duty for the rising gener- 
ation and for converts to study a book of this kind, if they would 
understand how the Catholic Church comes to be all that she is 
in England today. As Dr Johnson once said, ‘‘Not to know the 
events which happened before one was born, that is to remain 
always but a boy.”’ Rosert Bracey, O.P. 


LETTERS OF HERBERT CARDINAL VAUGHAN TO LApy HERBERT OF 
Lea. Edited by Shane Leslie. (Burns Oates, 18s. net.) 


“Every great work has been the labour of two,’’ writes the 
Cardinal, and this volume of hitherto unpublished letters is an 
absorbing commentary on the truth of his words. From 1867 
until Cardinal Vaughan’s death in 1903, Lady Herbert of Lea 
was in close touch with all his work—whether as founder of St 
Joseph’s Society for the Foreign Missions, as Bishop of Salford, 
or as Cardinal Archbishop of Westminster and builder of its noble 
cathedral. 

But, interesting as is the fresh light thrown by this correspon- 
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dence on Cardinal Vaughan’s public career (though, indeed, 
Snead-Cox’s admirable biography leaves little unsaid) it is fy 
the intimate revealing of the man Herbert Vaughan that moy 
readers will feel grateful. The price paid for high ecclesiastic, 
office is most often a heavy one. The very magnitude of Carding| 
Vaughan’s achievements, his superb presence, even his perfect 
orthodoxy and piety—so expressive of the generations that had 
kept the Faith at Courtfield: all these could be made to fit in 
only too well with the popular picture of a proud and successful 
prelate. The shadow of the Cardinal’s hat had so obviously hung 
over his head from the start. The world, even the Catholic world, 
could know very little of what was hidden beneath the purple. 

As a young priest Herbert Vaughan had hoped to work in his 
native Wales; surely the most hidden and desolate of vocations. 
Instead, he was summoned by Wiseman to St Edmund’s War 
as vice-rector, and there followed a very different career from 
what he had hoped for. But there was with him right to the end 
an unsatisfied passion for bringing men to God, whether the 
teeming millions of the pagan world for whose conversion Mill 
Hill was founded or the scarcely less pagan multitudes of his 
own Salford and Westminster. ‘‘I am consumed with desires, an 
insatiable thirst, which it seems impossible to realise and too 
late, and so are you,’’ he writes in 1867. And almost his last 
words in 1903 are of the convert congregation of St Michael’s, 
Shoreditch. ‘‘It is hoped that many hundreds will bg got over 
in time and with tact.’’ The strength of Herbert Vaughan lay 
not at all in the external gifts he had, great as these were, but in 
a humility that made him give himself afresh every day to what- 
ever God might send. ‘‘How fitting it is that we should again 
and again bear the shame which we cast upon Him in the Garden, 
the sins which at last broke His Heart on the Cross! And yet, 
alas ! how far, far one falls short of everything one ought to think 
of oneself.’’ 

There are many parallels in the lives of the holy ones of the 
Church to such a shared work for God as that of Herbert Vaughan 
and his ‘‘dear coadjutrix’’; St Jane Frances de Chantal and St 
Francis of Sales, St Catherine of Siena and Raymond of Capua, 
Madame de Schwetchine and Lacordaire. No one goes alone to 
God, and it is plain on almost every page of this correspondence 
how much Herbert Vaughan owed to his friend and she to him. 
The earlier letters, as might be expected, are longer and more 
self-conscious in their analysis of the polarity of friendship. ‘‘See 
how He has filled us both with good desires and turns all our 
natural ardour towards Himself. Of course, the poor old Peter 
will again and again shew itself in both of us, and it will only be 
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BOOK SUPPLEMENT iii. 
all right when we are crucified with our heads to the ground. . . 

What you say is so true, ‘humility’: with this we shall be all 

right.”’ He is full of concern for her health: time and again 

there are warnings about fasting and mortification—‘‘I am all 

for eating and sleeping: it is the one sermon I have to preach to 

ou.’ Indeed, his direction of Lady Herbert is admirably realist 

and robust; his faith is strong, his means direct. With her he 

could be wholly candid; as the years pass we see his character 
exactly mirrored in his letters, ever deepening and maturing up 

to the end, the impetuosity canalised, the generalising about 

mankind grown into a concrete compassion for men. It is an 
attractive picture. ‘‘Haven’t I been open with you, so that you 
need never hesitate or fear to be so about yourself or about me 
with me.”’ 

The letters are delightfully written. Apart from their many 
other merits, they are a real enrichment to the writing of the 
period. Here are many glimpses into a world that escapes the 
formal biography. Here is Gladstone visiting Maynooth (‘‘he 
was received with great coldness but civilly’); we meet Mgr. 
Talbot, a mild lunatic now in a French asylum; there is concern 
about pinafores (‘‘It would be well if a few of the pinafores had 
a hem which could be let out in case some of the maidens run 
to a greater length than the others’); workmen’s trains are dis- 
cussed (‘‘These trains start early and are cheap—but whether 
they run from Stratford so far West, I know not’’) and ecclesias- 
tical art (‘‘I am greatly obliged for the copy of St Peter—a thor- 
oughly unconverted Simon—as he appears in the boat in the 
Vatican. I shall get him put into proper shape with his hair 
combed, etc.’’). The Pope (Leo XIII) ‘‘is wonderful. They say 
he is likely to go on talking for two hours after death.’’ As to 
Ireland, ‘‘Stonor made a speech saying that the Pope had given 
Logue the titular Church of Sancta Maria della Pace, in the hope 
that he might keep Ireland quiet and bring about peace!”’ 

It is a pity that, in a book of close on 500 large pages, no room 
could have been found for an index. And it may be questioned 
whether it was necessary to print all the letters, very many of 
which are notes of thanks for gifts, arrangements for meeting, or 
discussions about the financial minutie of the various charities 
Lady Herbert supported. Perhaps we may hope later for a selec- 
tion of the letters at a reasonable price, since what is valuable 
in the collection should certainly be made available to the great 
mass of Catholics in England and Wales, in whose service Her- 
bert Vaughan spent himself so unreservedly. There are a few 
misprints; Marcina for ‘‘Macrina’’ (p. 14), Gandel for ‘‘Jandel’’ 
(p. 69), Tasher for ‘‘Tasker’’ (p. 200). LE. 
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ANGLICAN PapaisM. By the Rev. Donald Hole. (S.P.C.0, 
Tractates, 1s.) 

This pamphlet expounds briefly the Anglican Papalists’ viey 
of their own position and their reading of the history of the last 
400 years in England. It argues that ‘‘in spite of the protests 
of Convocation’ an Act of Parliament ‘‘forced the Church oj 
England into schism, though not by any will or consent of her 
own,’’ and ‘‘a new liturgy was forced upon the clergy without 
any ecclesiastical authority whatever.’’ This state of things was 
restored under Elizabeth ‘‘not only without the consent of the 
Church of England as represented by Convocation, but in spite 
of active episcopal protest.’’ ‘“The true voice of the Anglican 
Episcopate before it was chained once more to the chariot wheels 
of Cesar’’ was heard in the ‘‘profession of faith’’ drawn up by 
the bishops while Parliament was discussing the re-establishment 
of Royal Supremacy in 1559, which expressed belief in the 
“‘supreme power and authority’’ of the successors of Peter. The 
author puts the Recusants more or less into the position of Angli- 
can Papalists, who were ‘‘merely an unorganised body’’ until the 
restoration of the hierarchy under Pius IX. This he sees as the 
great stumbling block to corporate reunion. After the 17th cen- 
tury reaction, the various Stuart ‘‘feelers’’ towards corporate 
reunion, and a few 18th century voices crying in the wilderness, 
came the Oxford Movement. It ‘‘consisted largely of a recovery 
of lost ground,’’ and finally going ‘‘far beyond the official formu- 
laries’’ in the direction of Catholic practice inevitably raised the 
question of authority. The ‘‘Branch Theory’’ was rejected by 
Catholics and Orthodox alike, and the rise of ‘‘Liberal Catholic- 
ism’’ in the Anglo-Catholic party drove others to feel ‘‘that the 
only possible safeguard for the Church of England was to be 
united once more with the Holy See.’’ 

After mentioning the various movements in favour of corporate 
reunion the author gives the three bases of the Anglican Papal- 
ists’ position: (1) complete acceptance of everything taught de 
fide, including papal infallibility and supreme jurisdiction; (2) 
an acknowledgment that the Church of England is in schism; 
(3) denial of the need for individual secession. The schism is 
formal not material, and individual continuance in it does not 
make it formal, because there is no acquiescence in it and to work 
for corporate reunion is considered a duty. Only if membership 
involved them in heresy would they be compelled to secede. The 
author claims that the attitude of the 17th century Popes sup- 
ports his position, and quotes a letter from Cardinal Rampolla to 
Lord Halifax which indicates the interest of Rome in questions 
of corporate reunion as well as in individual conversions. 
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The party whose views are represented in this pamphlet is not 
large, even among the ‘‘advanced’’ pro-Roman Anglicans, but 
their position is far more definite than any that has gone before 
and deserves our attention. E. J. B. Fry. 


To CHRISTIAN ENGLAND. By John Armitage. (Longmans, 5s.) 


“To Christian England’’ puts forward several points of Chris- 
tian inter-denominational agreement on social reform and con- 
cludes with the injunction ‘‘We must think as Christians and act 
as Christians and we must never allow other considerations, poli- 
tical or financial, to sway our determination to find out, and then 
do, what is right in the sight of God.’’ The formula needs both 
goodwill and hard and straight thinking if it is to be carried out. 
Mr Armitage shows abundant evidence of goodwill but gets little 
further than suggesting amendments to a bureaucratic method 
of dealing with the poor. B.K. 


Tue MANUAL OF PRAYERS FOR CONGREGATIONAL UsE. New and 
Revised Edition. (Burns Oates, 16s., or morocco 30s.) 


The importance of this new edition of our extra-liturgical 
devotions may be seen in the words of the preface signed by the 
Archbishops and Bishops of England and Wales. ‘‘This book,’’ 
they say, ‘provides a standard which we direct all printers of 
devotional books to follow in future; and we direct all the clergy 
to use this wording in their public ministrations.’’ The immedi- 
ate aim is to provide uniformity of use throughout the country, 
but occasion has been taken to render some of the prayers in more 
acceptable English. The change that will be observed by every- 
one is ‘‘Blessed be St Joseph her chaste spouse’’ in the Divine 
Praises. Many have already adopted ‘‘that we may hope still 
more’ in the Prayer for England, as being more grammatical. A 
more dignified version of the prayer to St Joseph for October, 
the more restrained translation of the Memorare, and a far less 
encumbered adaptation of St Alphonsus’ Stations of the Cross, 
are among the many things that will be received with pleasure 
by the majority of Catholics in this country. As with the revised 
Westminster Hymnal there will be those who pine for the ‘‘old 
familiar’’ wherever a change has been introduced, but in this 
case devotion to a fairly recent past can be the only justification 
for such an attitude. The whole is very handsomely produced as 


befits its ecclesiastical authorization, and apart from the paper 


the war has left no traces in the work of the Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press who made it. May we hope that Liturgical Prayer 
Books will receive equally handsome treatment. ° CF. 
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PAST, PRESENT AND FUTURE 


Tue Years or Enpurance. By Arthur Bryant. (Collins, 12s. 6d.) 

The essential theme of this distinguished and exceedingly 
readable book is set by Mr Bryant’s dedication of it to ‘‘A. L. 
Rowse, In common devotion to the English Past.’’ Mr Rowse 
and Mr Bryant have very different political affiliations and the 
fact that the latter dedicated this story of our history during the 
war of the French Revolution to a political opponent illustrates 
that quality of our political life which saved us during those 
dramatic, fateful and perilous years. The French Revolution 
found a large number of Englishmen favourable to its original 
doctrines, though Burke early saw their inherent dangers; and it 
also found the country, when gross disregard of the pacts that 
are essential to international life had dragged it into war with 
France, totally unprepared for a contest with a tremendous mili- 
tary machine inspired with a fanatical faith. William Pitt was a 
noble and notable man, but no War Minister; the incompetence 
of our Cabinet’s strategy and of many of its subordinate generals 
was gross and continuous almost up to Waterloo; the systems of 
supply and ordnance were farcical; our allies were almost equally 
inadequate to the crisis and fell away; with the consequence that 
England was soon on the very verge of disaster. Even our two 
strongest sureties, our financial system and our navy, were 
threatened almost simultaneously by bankruptcy and mutiny. 
It was in these circumstances that the nation demonstrated its 
essential energy, good sense and organic unity. With the excep- 
tion of the small band following Fox and Sheridan, every political 
creed rallied to the support of their beloved country and the island 
fortress stood, to become, after the ‘‘Years of Endurance’’ were 
over, the instrument whereby the Napoleonic tyrrany was ended. 
The story of the years between 1789 and 1803 is nobly told by 
Mr Bryant. If he stresses the brass orchestration a little, it 
remains none the less a tremendously inspiring story, with un- 
ending echoes in our own “‘finest hour’’; campaigns in the Medi- 
terranean, the name of Toulon, a battle for Egypt, a dramatic 
Russian intervention, an evacuation from the Low Countries, 
Home Guards and Fighting French. Above all, there is the tire- 
less work of the Royal Navy, to whose battles Mr Bryant devotes 
many of his most brilliant pages, especially those relating that 
battle of the Nile which was, in its day, also the turning-point 
where a Revolution started to ebb towards a yet far-distant defeat. 
Above all, we have the sense of a country built upon ancient 
institutions and undivided by any of those fatal political gulfs 
which prevent. a national consolidation in times of peril. Mr 
Bryant has done a great service by making available and attrac- 
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tive the material essential to those who would build our future, 
a picture of a great period in our continuous and continuing his- 
tory, which will, in its turn, nourish a ‘“‘common devotion to the 
English Past.’’ Pau. Urpan Foster, O.P. 


BRITAIN AND THE British PEopLe. By Ernest Barker. (Oxford 
University Press, 3s. 6d.) 


— or Eneuanp. By Christian Mawson. (Penguin Books, 
9d. 

“If we are judged it will not be for the purely intellectual 
transgression of failing to appreciate other nations, but for the 
supreme spiritual transgression of failing to appreciate ourselves, ’’ 
so wrote Chesterton in a little known essay in defence of patriot- 
ism published in THE DEFENDANT, and quoted by Christian Maw- 
son. Both these little books ably attempt to instruct and to 
inspire. The fear of Jingoism, or Imperialism as it is now called, 
has achieved that very real and very sad state of affairs that makes 
so many Englishmen afraid to love England and shy to sing her 
praises. ‘ 

Dr Barker is masterly in his précis. In 136 pages we have an 
analysis of English life that is clear and succinct without in any 
way becoming merely enclyclopedic. The weakness of the little 
book is in its effort to be comprehensive and include Scotland in 
its scope—but Britain, it can be well argued, is only a political 
entity. 

The value of the Anthology is that it shows that the shyness 
to praise England is no new malady. It is rather the indifference 
to England that makes one anxious in these days. Shyness, after 
all, is always a characteristic of holiness: and in English Letters 
there has always been a gentle remonstrance against too much 
bashfulness. 

Sir Humphrey Davy may not be able to teach scientists very 
much today in those things that appertain to Physics and Chem- 
istry, but he has a message, very apposite today, to those scien- 
tists who indulge in Aphorisms or New Orders that are not Eng- 
lish because they are too orderly: “‘The wealth of our island,’’ 
wrote Sir Humphrey, ‘‘may be diminished, but the strength of 
mind of the people cannot easily pass away, and our literature, 
and our science, and our art depend little upon external relations. 
When we had fewer colonies than Genoa we had Bacons and 
Shakespeares.’”’ 

The passages in the Anthology are not by any means restricted 
to Englishmen and many will notice with amusement Paul 
Bourget’s tribute to the English Sunday: ‘‘A death that brings 
the week to a decent close.”’ G.A.F. 
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An Unknown Lanp. By Viscount Samuel. (Allen and Unwin, 
12s. 6d.) 

We have the publisher’s word for it that Lord Samuel’s Utopia 
is seriously meant as a constructive contribution to the modern 
debate on fundamental problems, otherwise one might be tempted 
to regard it as a parody, almost Chestertonian at times, of a 
humanitarian scientist’s notion of the Leisure State. His re. 
discovered Bensalem is full of satisfied people sporting with 
mechanical toys and cultivating their benevolent personalities in 
the vacuum left by the abolition of money, weeds, social distine- 
tions, sin, dogmatic theology and traditional philosophy. 

The ingenuity of scientists has given these people much larger 
heads than ours; no harm in that, but Lord Samuel will have it 
that their intellectual powers are correspondingly greater. He is 
here in a position of a novelist who, not content with making his 
hero handsome, must also insist that he has a devastating wit; 
we may take the features on trust, but we examine rather closely 
the specimens of conversation provided. The Bensals, we are 
told, are particularly proud of having discarded the lumber of 
past philosophies, doubtless including Scholasticism, ‘‘that vast 
logical system, based on ingenious interpretations of particular 
texts of the Hebrew and Christian scriptures, combined with a 
blind faith in the pronouncements of Aristotle; its imagined uni- 
verse made up of Substances and Forms, Principles and Essences, 
controlled by Angels and Demons, none of these words meaning 
anything in particular’ (p. 88). But when we find it assumed 
by a Bensal intellectual that if colour is subjective, so, of course, 
is beauty (p. 89); when we listen to a discussion on animals which 
is precisely at the level of a school debating society (pp. 114-117); 
when we have the frank admission that the new metaphysic gives 
“not the least inkling of an answer to the most fundamental of 
all questions, how anything exists at all’’—we do not envy the 
Bensals their swollen heads. If the population is to be rescued 
from utter imbecility it will have to retrieve some of the lumber 
discarded ; in the first place, some notion of the triple abstraction, 
of the hierarchy of sciences, of the distinctions between necessary 
and contingent truth and between knowledge and will. 

Bensal religion is also in rather a bad way. The prevailing reli- 
gion is said to be Christianity, but its only distinctive notes seem 
to be the absence of Sunday newspapers (p. 121) and the belief 
in a Divine Mind with Will and Purpose (p. 93). The Jewish 
minority, one is sorry to hear, is approximating to the beliefs of 
its neighbours, and church and synagogue are melting into a 
vaporous conformity (p. 128). 

Behold the Victory of the Leisure State, 
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The Nine-Hour Week and Culture While You Wait; 

The cordial Burghers, school’d to do no Wrong, 

Play every Game by starts, though nothing long, 

And loos’d from Dogmas, quit of bygone Lore, 

Know Less and Less concerning More and More. 
WALTER SHEWRING 


To Do Scuoots Betone? By W. O. Lester King. 
(Blackwell, 8s. 6d.) 

The author’s intention in producing this book is ‘‘to stimulate 
interest in the underlying principles of school government.’’ He 
attempts to do this partly by touching lightly on the historically 
verified tradition of the Greeks and Romans regarding authority 
in education and curricula, and a little more fully on the history 
of these subjects in England, with some sidelights thrown in from 
European countries; and partly by enlarging on recent questions 
and solutions with plenty of wise suggestions, especially with an 
eye on the present and future. It is a tentative effort, as the 
author himself would maintain to arouse knowledgeable interest 
but not, we feel, sufficiently stimulating. An orderly mind, great 
fairness and wide experience are the outstanding virtues in the 
presentation of the facts. Perhaps these very virtues supply some 
kind of answer to the weakness of the book as a stimulant. We 
must say also that the fundamental questions as to man’s nature, 
potentialities and destiny, receive quite insufficient attention 
considering the subject of the book. P.P.F. 


HOME AND COUNTRY 


Home. By H. J. Massingham. (Dent, 6d.) 

Mr Massingham is qualifying as a major prophet by seeing 
clearly and saying clearly two social facts: (1) The Land is not 
just necessary; it is primary; (2) The Home is not just necessary; 
it is primary. Now if a pro-phet is a seer for what he foresees and 
foresays, Mr Massingham’s little book should not be stoned, as 
prophets have usually been stoned by the townsfolk of past 
Jerusalems. Mr Massingham’s prophetic wisdom, born of his- 
toric accuracy, may be tested by the following sentence. We 
offer this sentence as an ‘‘Intelligence Test’’ to our readers: 

‘“‘Thus the costliness of imported cheap food has to be weighed 
in terms of poverty, of soil-exhaustion, of the dust-bowl, of 
farmers at home and abroad, of hatred and division, of bad 
digestions, of mass-unemployment, of overdrafts at the bank, of 
superiority in status and money-power of the dealer over the 
producer, of our own countryside reverting to weeds and scrub, 
and of the steady robotization of human beings engaged in 
machine-production to supply inferior goods by creating new 
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wants instead of satisfying inherent needs’’ (p. 14). 

If a man, and especially if a statesman cannot answer this 
Intelligence Test rightly let him not try to answer the question 
of the New Order, because he is sure to answer it wrongly. 

Two suggestions seem to grow out of the prophetic patriotism 
of this little book. First, the simple primary truths of this book 
should be taught to the children even in our primary schools, 
Secondly, townspeople should test their intelligence by trying to 
realize the following economic and social principle: The more 
people leave the town for the country the better for the people 
remaining in the town. After these two suggestions to Mr Massing. 
ham’s fellow-British we offer one suggestion to Mr Massingham 
himself. He must realize that just as the Land and the Home 
are not just necessary but primary, so, too, the fellowship of 
Hand-work with Land-work will be found to be equally necessary 


and equally primary. Fr. Vincent McNass, O.P. 
Country Ways. By Esther Meynell. (Chapman and Hall, 
12s. 6d.) 


While reading this delightful book two quotations were inter- 
preting to me all that the writer was saying. One of the two 
quotations interpreted the theme of the book; the other inter- 
preted its style. Strangely enough both quotations came from a 
literary circle which has given names of permanent place in 
English literature : 

“She (Alice Meynell) loved tilled fields better than any other 
form of landscape; and at Greatham, the tracts of bracken, the 
common-land and water-meadows flooded in winter, prevented 
our landscape from being purely agricultural. But no sooner had 
she discovered pasture and tillage on our very border than the 
objection vanished. 

“Whilst Wilfrid Blunt’s approving glance would rest most on 
the bracken and heath and owl-haunted fir trees, my mother’s 
would sweep the great cornfield which rose gently to the horizon. 

‘“‘Even in gardens she preferred use to ornament; so that she 
could write from a friend’s house: There are several beautiful 
gardens, bowling alleys, lawns and woods. But I like the kitchen 
garden much the best.’’ (Alice Meynell, by Viola Meynell. pp. 
271-272.) 

This preference for kitchen garden in one of the most fastidious 
women and poets of her Victorian setting was wisdom born out 
of due time. But it has been born again, and is the theme, in 
Esther Meynell’s ‘‘Country Ways.”’ 

The second quotation suggests not so much the theme and 
substance of “‘Country Ways’’ as its simple winning style: 
““Now according to our theory, the practice of prose should 
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maintain fresh and comprehensive a poet’s diction, should save 
him from falling into the hands of an exclusive coterie of poetic 
words. It should react upon his metrical vocabulary, to its bene- 
ficial expansion, by taking him outside his aristocratic circle of 
language, and keeping him in touch with great commonality, the 
proletariat of speech.’’ (Francis Thompson, Essay on Shelley.) 

The men and women who are moving fram towns and town 
ways to country ways and country places are giving us today the 
simplest and best ways of English literature. They are not just 
going back to a proletariat of letters; they are going back with 
the choicest of this proletariat as the little Hebrew people -went 
back from industrialised Egypt to the land. Once on the land 
they enriched mankind with their divine Decalogue and their — 
inspired Song. 

The writer of ‘‘Country Ways’’ is one of a daily growing throng 
whose love of the land is giving us something of this inspired and 
inspiring Hebrew simplicity. Vincent McNasp, O.P. 


ENGLISH LETTERS 


Manuey Hopkins, Prizst aNp Port. By John Pick 
(Oxford University Press, 8s. 6d.) P 

Up to a year or so ago Hopkins, as a subject of critical essays, 
figured in the role of an intellectual teaser: a rich vein of quartz 
from which a little critical insight could produce brilliant and rare 
beams. New Verse in 1935 brought out a symposium of points 
of view on Hopkins, all of them valuable and all partial. The 
Welsh influence on his versification and the influence of Scotus 
on his thought were examined in short essays by Wyn Griffith 
and Christopher Devlin. André Bremond used him as lay figure 
for an essay on Art and Inspiration, and Geoffrey Grigson for a 
preachment entitled ‘‘Blood or Bran.’’ At the same time the 
relevance of his priesthood to the understanding not only of the 
poet but of the structure and movement of the poetry was in- 
sisted on in one of the ‘‘Stones from the Brook’’ issued by St 
Dominic’s Press. A year later Christopher Devlin made avail- 
able in Buiackrriars the intimate bearing of the Exercises of St 
Ignatius as pattern of the spiritual movement in several of the 
major poems. Meanwhile F. R. Leavis had done valuable work 
on textual criticism and interpretation. 

All this may be considered as a rather haphazard turning up of 
the ground. There was no-one until Dr Pick willing and eom- 
petent to do the work on documents and materials as well as the 
work of understanding which could substantiate and make avail- 
able all these critical insights. 

The result is an excellent book which has in it all the student 
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wants to tell him what a difficult poet is doing, and what it ig qlj 
about. It should save hundreds of headaches and on this score 


alone should be written down as indispensable. And future | 


students of Hopkins should count themselves fortunate that in 
this work of careful and adequate scholarship Dr Pick has taken 
his stand upon what was indubitably the central theme in the 
life of a great poet and the key to the understanding of his poetry: 
the unity in Hopkins of poetry and priesthood. 

More exactly we might say the conscious unity of sacrifice and 


artistic creation. The spiritual implications are far-reaching for / 


what Hopkins believed sacrifice to be that he practised and ex. 
pressed. The question which arises has nothing to do with the 
Dark Night of the Soul—that was a red-herring of fashionable 
literary talk—but should be framed: ‘‘Was Hopkins fully right; 
was he fully mature; in his understanding of sacrifice?’’ The 
question is a big one and it is worth asking carefully. 

BERNARD KELLY. 


LittLe Gippinc. A Poem by T. 8. Eliot. (Faber, 1s.) 

Reviewing the later poetry of T. S. Eliot before the publication 
of Little Gidding, a distinguished critic wrote: ‘‘It should by 
now be impossible to doubt that he is among the greatest poets 
of the English language.’’ The new poem decisively supports 
that judgment. It shows the development of the new poetic 
phase upon which Mr Eliot’s work entered in the experimental 
period following Ash Wednesday. Shorter poems like Marina, 
indeed, are among the loveliest and most satisfying pieces Mr 
Eliot has written; but they stand alone, poetically: they do not 
offer resources capable of technical advance to the length of a 
major poem. Burnt Norton was regarded variously as the begin- 
ning of Mr Eliot’s decline and as the greatest poem he had made. 
In the light of subsequent publications, it seems clear that Burnt 
Norton was, in fact, a transitional piece, and that only now can 
it be placed; and if the judgment quoted above be accurate, 
Burnt Norton was an important moment in the history of English 
verse. 

A sympathetic understanding of Mr Eliot’s poetry seems td 
demand an acceptance of two principles which he himself has 
often enunciated: that the poetry which was adequate for one 
moment and one set of circumstances can never be valid for any 
other; and that ‘‘for us, anything that can be said as well in 
prose can be said better in prose. And a great deal, in the way 
of meaning, belongs to prose rather than to poetry.’’ Once it has 
been recognised that poetry does not seek to communicate prose 
meanings, the fact that Mr Eliot is writing poetry, and striving 
for the new poetry in the new experience, should render unneces- 
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sary repetition of the charge of obscurity, which had some rele- 
vance in the ‘twenties, before the technique of his writing be- 
came generally known. Standards of criticism, if true, are objec- 
tive; but they have to be applied, and applied in relation to the 
intention of the writer and the particular task he is attempting. 
And here, as in all his later poetry, Mr Eliot is attempting some- 
thing not only more difficult but more important than in his 
earlier work. The Waste Land is a very great poem, in which a 
rauge of experience is controlled and organized into poetic lan- 
guage of a pressure which has not often, if at all, been attained 
in English since the seventeenth century. Yet the problem of 
communication in Ash Wednesday is a greater one, arising from 
the utter complexity of the Simplicity with which it is concerned. 
And since those poems were written, the problems of language 
have not grown less acute: the work has to be done again, ‘‘the 
intolerable wrestle with words and meanings’’ has to be under- 
taken each time a new poem is begun; and the sequence of poems 
from Burnt Norton to Little Gidding constitute a truly noble 
effort to overcome the supreme difficulties of expressing, in a 
dying language and at a most unpropitious time, the relations 
of man with God. The difficulty is the measure of the achieve- 
ment. 

Like all Mr Eliot’s principal poems, Little Gidding is not 
simple, and engages the problem on more than one level. He 
has never been concerned with the mystery of time, simply; and 
certainly not in the way in which Proust was concerned with it: 
that problem is there, but as an aspect of a deeper problem:, the 
relations of God and the world, of the significance of human 
grasp and endeavour in relation to the still point which is their 
constant, unifying centre, yet also their apparent negation and 
the denial of their validity. In particular, there is the relation of 
language to the shifting of experience; and this, for the poet, 
raises questions which have to be overcome: mastered and not 
only stated. The whole of this sequence of poems has been con- 
cerned with these things; but Little Gidding, which recalls Burnt 
Norton in technique and fulfils that poem on a higher level, is 
free from those detailed failures of language, and therefore of 
sensibility, which could not be overlooked in the two previous 
pieces. Indeed, Little Gidding is a magnificent completion of a 
task that might have been thought beyond the powers of a com- 
munity of poets; and since the death of Yeats (who lived and 
worked in a wholly different tradition) and the poetic death of 
Ezra Pound in the Cantos, Mr Eliot has been without the sup- 
port of any poet of stature comparable with his own. Yet here 
he adds to his already great achievement with a poem of a strength 
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and generosity beside which all other contemporary verse seems 
““‘as straw’. Luke Turner, 0.P. 


By Ashley Sampson. (Williams and Norgate, 
s. 6d. 

Poetry which so frankly prefers the past to the present as this 
does has to be approached in the light of D. W. Harding’s Note 
on Nostalgia. But even so, only one of Mr Sampson’s poems 
appears as sentimental—The Blind Boy. For the rest, the im- 
pression is of an alert sensibility. That it should only be an 
impression and not a conviction is the weakness of the poetry; 
the material is authentic, but one is left, as so often, ‘‘not talki 
about poetry, but about something else suggested by it.’’ What 
labour went to the making of it cannot be known; but the effect 
is of impatience, of unwillingness to wait for the exact correlative, 
which is indicated by the confused and inexact imagery, and by 
a lack of rhythmic wit: 

I, too, have walked beneath the skies 
When morning sang among the throats 
Of clattering birds. My heart has beat 
In equal time to their clean notes. 
But in order to do justice to Mr Sampson, this should be con- 
trasted with such a poem as the successful Bread: 
There was no other element 
So innocent to bear the load 
Of violation and of bliss 
As your white-hearted charity. 
L.T. 


BETWEEN THE TipEs. By Hugh |’Anson Fausset. (Heffer, 8s. 6d.) 

Mr Fausset is the biographer of Tolstoy and Whitman. It is 
not surprising, therefore, that his novel should be a tract on the 
theme (in the words of its central character) that “‘the natural 
world needs to be transformed in man every hour, every moment, 
the instincts redeemed by imagination, the deadly opposites that 
lurk in the world of generation regenerated, and human and 
divine love reconciled.’’ 

The romantic daughter of a widowed Calvinistic vicar is torn 
between the love of the local doctor’s son (sports car and all) and 
that of the vegetarian theosophist who lives alone in The Warren. 
The theosophist wins. This novel is a solemn warning to the 
moraliser who supposes that a fictional form will conveniently 
sugar his cascara. Here is too little pity, too little individuation. 
Obvious sincerity and occasional eloquence are not enough to re- 
deem incident that is blurred and characterisation that is carica- 
ture. In a novel we are entitled to look for some understanding 
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of the human person as uniquely caught in life. The moral will 
w from that; the meaning is first of all in the man. But with 
Mr Fausset the sermon, we feel, has been written and the char- 
acters have been brought on to show its point. 
But there is much in Between the Tides that will interest the 
reader who wants to know about one expression of the need felt 
today for ‘‘spiritual enlightenment.’’ 


SCOTTISH THEOLOGY 


Gop’s Wit 1x Our Time. The Report Presented to the General] 
Assembly of the Church of Scotland. (8.C.M., 9d.) 

The Report is the work of some of the best minds in the Church 
of Scotland, and merits careful Catholic attention. The Church 
of Scotland has too long appeared rather remote from contem- 
porary problems, a remoteness that has had much to do with its 
theology, which has always been a ‘‘theology of crisis’, and 
consequently rather aloof from history and the everyd&y problems 
of every man. 

The first part of the report is a brilliant piece of condensed 
writing. The causes of the failure of humanism and the present- 
day cynicism of anti-humanism are examined, and human action 
and freedom are restored to their proper context within the caus- 
ality of God, outside of which even the most precious notions of 
equality, humanity and democracy become hollow slogans and 
sentimental deceptions. The reaction from individualism to the 
community-myth is sympathetically investigated—the body 
politic understood as something personal to which all other per- 
sons are subordinated—and it is pointed out that ‘‘the only com- 
munity which can rightly engage men’s total allegiance is a 
community that is world-wide, including men of every race and 
tongue and nation; but such a community must also be more 
than world-wide, in the sense of being something more than a 
merely human community. .. We must therefore teach men 
afresh that the blessings of the Gospel cannot be enjoyed by the 
single individual in his singleness, but only by his incorporation 
into Christ’s Mystical Body, the Holy Catholic Church’’. Which 
is both Community and Person. But what the Report fails to 
see is that this division of man from God, of nature from super- 
nature, was not the work of agnostic humanism or modern posi- 
tivism originally, but the work of the theological revolution in 
which Protestantism had its rise: against an all-holy God was 
set an inherently sinful man, man’s love of man was cut off from 
man’s love of God (Luther called it ‘‘a lost love’’), Eros parted 
company from Agape and eventually man was lost to God. 
Evidences of that wrong theological turning are not altogether 
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absent from this section of the Report, although it is refreshing 
to read the firm handling of Karl Barth on page 65. 


The second section follows with a reasoned statement of the 
relation of the gospel to our civilization, which the authors prefer 
to call “‘mixed’’ rather than ‘‘neutral,’’ on account of the large 
Christian heritage adrift from its moorings, but not altogether 
lost to the Church. They find at the root of our social and inter. 
national maladjustment not only ignorance but sin, and they call 
for a movement of lay initiative, because as they say ‘‘the Church 
knows itself to be called to an effort of evangelisation more imag. 
inatively conceived, more adequately organised, more strenuously 
conducted, and supported by a more unremitting exercise of 
prayer, than any it can now claim to be undertaking.’’ 

Compared with these, the third section strikes one as ‘‘up in 

the air.’’ There are some interesting domestic questions of 
recruitment of miaisters, the necessity for some sort of quasi- 
episcopal supervision, the urgency of getting out of the vicious 
system of competition for stipends and the inadequacy of present 
parochial arrangements (‘‘the Gospel must be preached where 
the people are’’): and these are not altogether domestic. In the 
section on the family and marriage there are some good things, 
but the trumpet speaks with a very uncertain voice. The reli- 
gious education given in non-Catholic schools in Scotland is a 
good deal less satisfactory than the Report suggests: and the 
whole matter of youth movements is shelved in some briefish 
sentences. ‘‘Wheat rotting in one part of the world for lack of 
eating, while elsewhere men’s bodies are rotting for lack of wheat’’ 
is a situation that is not going to be cured by industrial psycho- 
logy or joint consultation: the paradox of poverty in the midst of 
plenty is simply not true nowadays, whatever may be said of 
normal societies. The Rev. G. F. Macleod, who convened this 
committee, must help the committee round to his own passionate 
conviction of the need for correlating soul and soil, to use his own 
phrase. A little enquiry into Work might help, too, to solve some 
of the problems connected with the Worker: and the need for 
intermediary organisations between the State and the family is 
not made at all apparent. Finally, the authors ought to think 
out more fully to the implications «of their statement—and how 
true it is—that ‘‘there is more than a remote danger that the 
emergence of a new economic ordering of things will reduce the 
anarchy of the existing system without rendering it any more 
humane.”’ 


JOHN DurRKAN. 


Printed at The Ditchling Press, Ditchling, Sussex. February, 1943. 
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BOOK SUPPLEMENT 
THEOLOGY. 


‘‘THE BEGINNING AND END OF THE WORLD” 


The Riddell Memorial Lectures, delivered before the University 
of Durham by Professor E. T. Whittaker in February 1942, 1 are 
probably the most important contribution that has been made so 
far to the question of the relation between the special sciences 
and philosophy and theology. Professor Whittaker says his 
intention is ‘‘to give some account of the advances-that have been 
made in recent years in our knowledge of cosmogony by mathe- 
maticians, physicists, and astronomers; and I hope to show that 
the conclusions of the men of science are not without significance 
for religion.’” The last phrase may tend to arouse an attitude of 
mistrust and suspicion in the minds of philosophers and theo- 
logians, an attitude caused by the attempts of some scientists to 


extend the authority of science beyond the limits determined by 


its subject-matter and method. The main purpose of these lec- 
tures, however, is to show that science can contribute something 
of value to the problems of philosophy and theology without claim- 
ing for it an authority which it does not, possess in these fields. 


The exact position of science in relation to theology is deter- 
mined by St Thomas in the first question of the Summa Theo- 
logica. In replying to the objection that theology (sacra doctrina) 
cannot be superior to other sciences because it is dependent on 
them, St Thomas says, Haec scientia accipere potest aliquid a 
philosophicis disciplinis, non quasi ex necessario eis indigeat, sed 
ad majorem manifestationem eorum quae in hac scientia tradun- 
tur (la Ql. A5. ad 2am). For St Thomas, as for Aristotle, the 
disciplinae philosophicae included all that we now include under 
the term ‘‘science’’. Theology does not receive its principles from 
philosophy cr the special sciences, nor does it need their help 
because of any intrinsic defect in itself. St Thomas only admits 
a posse accipere. Theology uses the sciences to make its con- 
clusions more manifest to the weak intellect of man. It is evident 
that the relation between theology and the sciences will vary in 
intimacy according to the degree in which there exists any com- 
mon ground between the dogmas of religion and the subject- 

1. Oxford University Press, 2s. 6d. 
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matter of science. The mystery of Creation is one of the best 
examples of a dogma which has a special significance for the 
scientist, and it forms the subject-matter of Professor Whittaker’s 
lectures. 


The lectures begin with a description of the difference in metho; 
and subject-matter between theology and science, followed by an 
account of the nature of the relation between them. Professor 
Whittaker concludes, ‘‘But if science has no significance {oy 
theology, it has a very great significance for apologetics. This jg 
because the outlook of modern civilized man on the world, and 
in particular the outlook of the non-religious man on religion, is 
very much dominated by ideas derived from the methods and 
results of experimental philosophy. These, without furnishing an 
actual disproof of any doetrine, may induce a frame of mind un- 
favourable to belief. In other words, the influence of science on 
religion is not logical but psychological.’’ These words express 
very clearly the effect which an uncritical reading of popular 
works of science produces in most people. The lectures then pro. 
ceed to show that there is not only no incompatibility between the 
scientific evidence and the dogma of a creation of the world in, 
time, but also a striking harmony. The arguments from astron- 
omy, with confirmations from thermodynamics, are such master. 
pieces of precision and economy that any attempt to summarize 
them would inevitably lead to distortion. 

Two points of particular interest to theology and philosophy 
arise—the complete overthrow of all materialistic and mechan- 
istic theories, and the insignificance of the theory of evolution 
when viewed in a cosmical instead of a terrestrial frame of 
reference. 


The criterion by which these lectures should be judged by a 
theologian is whether they are confined to the purely manifesta- 
tive role, which is the true function of science in relation to theo- 
logy, or whether they are an attempt to demonstrate scientifically 
a dogma which is only known by revelation. Do these arguments 
prove that the world was created at a definite time, or are they 
merely hypothetical theories concluding to a state in the history 
of the world which is probably identical with a creation ea nihilo? 


In his first lecture Professor Whittaker makes it quite clear 
that he does not intend to prove anything about the actual Crea- 
tion: he says, ‘‘even among physical happenings, anything which 
is truly unique is outside the province of science. An example is 
furnished by the subject of these lectures: as will be shown, when 
by purely scientific methods we tr 2 the development of the 
material universe backwards in time, we arrive ultimately at 4 
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critical state of affairs beyond which the laws of nature, as we 
know them, cannot have operated: a Creation in fact. Physics 
and astronomy can jead us through the past to the beginning of 
things, and show that there must have been a Creation: but of 
the Ureation itself, science can give no account.’’ Untortunate.y, 
it is nowhere speciticaily stated that the “‘beginning’’ arrived at 
by science 18 only probably identical with the creation ot being 


ex nihilo. 

In point of fact, it would seem that their identity is taken for 
granted: this is especially apparent in the thermodynamical argu- 
ment from entropy where it is stated, ‘‘Since entropy is essen- 
tially positive, its steady increase must have had a beginning—a 
creation, when the total entropy of the universe was less than it 
has ever been subsequently. It was never possible to oppose 
seriously the dogma of the Creation except by maintaining that 
the world has existed from all eternity in more or less its present 
state: and no one can now hold this language in face of the facts.’’ 
To prevent any possible misunderstanding, it should have been 
made quite clear at this stage that it is impossible to prove the 
dogmas of revelation by reason. 

That the non-eternity of the world cannot be demonstrated by 
reason is proved by St Thomas in la. Q.46. A.2. The creation of 
the world in time is declared to be held only by faith and is placed 
in the same category as the mystery of the Blessed Trinity. 
Creation thus comes under the subject matter of theology and 
cannot be treated by any other science, not even by the special 
branch of metaphysics called Natural Theology, which is the 
study of truths about God which are revealed, but can also be 
known by natural reason (cf. Summa Contra Gentiles, lib. 1, cap. 
3 and 4). 

This statement is supported by two arguments. Ex parte 
mundi, the ultimate reason why it is not possible to prove that 
the world was created in time is because of the real distinction 
between essence and existence in created being. It is impossible 
to demonstrate a beginning in time of created being, because every 
demonstration, properly so called, is by way of essences, which 
are universal and eternal. Ex parte Dei, creation is a free act of 
God’s will, outside the investigation of human reason: hence a 
demonstration is impossible. St Thomas concludes by saying 
that a creation in time is credible, but not scibile or demonstra- 
bile: any attempt to prove it exposes the faith to the ridicule and 
derision of unbelievers. The most that St Thomas allows to 
reason is a demonstration of the probability of a creation in time: 
in the Contra Gentiles lib. 2, cap. 38, he says, ‘‘Hae autem 
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rationes quia non usquequaque de necessitate concludunt, lice 
probabilitatem habeant. . . .”’ 

The psychological influence of science on religion, which Pr. 
fessor Whittaker remarked in his first lecture, as well as inducing 
a frame of mind unfavourable to belief, has another effect mor 
insidious because less apparent. This effect consists in studying 
theological questions with the attitude of mind which is the 1p. 
evitabie result of the method used in science. A typical example 
would be to study the dogma of creation without realizing that 
the physical postulate that the world is a closed system is valiy 
only within the domain of physical science. It is a methodological 
postulate and not a doctrinal certitude, although it is absolutely 
essential for the scientist. 

Professor Whittaker does not fall into any such error in these, 
lectures. A careful examination of the arguments which he uses, 
and a consideration of the general trend of the lectures as a whole 
is sufficient to show that he achieves exactly what he intended, 
namely, to show that there is no disharmony between the dogmas 
of revelation and the conclusions of science. If any superficial 
readers of these lectures conclude that science can demonstrate 
the conclusions of theology, and thus render it superfluous, the 
falsity of their interpretation is evident from the spirit of humility 
and faith in God the Creator in which the lectures are written. 

Drostan Macnaren, O.P. 


A PRrerace To CuRisTiAN THEOLOGY. By John A. Mackay, D.D. 
(Nisbet, 7s. 6d.) ; 


The need of our age, as Dr Mackay points out, is a new interest 
in Theology, an eagerness to know who God is, and what He has 
told us about Himself and about our human life, for ‘‘the en- 
lightened mind gives birth to burning love’’, and we cannot live 
the Christian lite without knowing something about Christian 
dogma. Knowledge of what IS is necessary if we are to act 
rightly and according to the truth. But equally true is it that 
theology must be worked out in a spirit of faith and love, and not 
in the disinterested manner of mathematics. It is with this 
approach to theology, and not with theology itself that Dr Mackay 
is here concerned. His analysis of the situation is acute, particu- 
larly in his distinction between the Balcony approach to truth 
(that of the man who looks down on life from a height, without’ 
condescending to come down to the road and live) and the Road 
approach. 

Nearly every page of this book states some stimulating problem, 
particularly in the discussion of the relationship of the individual 
to society, and the social ethics of the modern states. Dr Mackay 
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maintains, for instance, that the spiritual conflict between Chris- 
; tianity and Dictatorship is the struggle between Christian love, 
hich Pro. | and pagan honour, the toleration of weakness, or its ruthless 
Inducing} gnnihilation. 
yer. — There does seem to be some weakness and inconsistency in Dr 
‘Sstudymg Mackay’s treatment of the Church. He says that it is the 
S the m. Mystical Body of Christ, but in effect treats it as if it were almost 
ae wholly a human institution. It is prophetic, regenerative and 
ung that communal, but Dr Mackay does not say that it is also a teacher, 
Pe valict who, guided for all time by the Holy Spirit, can alone tell us 
a a what is, or what is not, the truth about God. 
Bie “A Preface to Christian Theology’’ has been several times re- 
in these, | Printed in America, and deserves to be widely read for its forceful 
presentation of the tasks of theology, its clear account of the most 


unt, Lice 


h 

pe important theological thought of our day, and for its appreciation ’ 

tended | of the spirit in which theology is to be approached. 

dogmas VALENTINE Woop, O.P. 

perticial 

onstrate | Tue NaTuRE or Beuier. By F.-R. Tennant. (Centenary Press, 

US, the 5s.) 

'umility Borrowing the title of Fr D’Arcy’s well-known book, The Nature 

me of Belief (without, very curiously, even the courtesy of a reference ‘ 
P. to it), Dr Tennant discusses an intricate subject confidently and 


DD with no little insight. He has many true and suggestive things to 
7" 1 say. But a philosophical and psychological, as distinct from theo- 
, logical approach, and the strongly marked influence of the Kantian 
nterest | gubjectivism on his own thought renders his treatment of specific- 
He has ally religious belief unsatisfactory. He distinguishes faith from 


he en- “objectively evoked belief,’’ and finds it to be ‘‘essentially cona- 
ot live tive and creative.’’ Alluding to the experience of the mystics, 
ristian | he tells us that ‘‘Knowledge of ineffable truth is . . . a contradic- 


to act 4 tion in terms: there cannot be truth where there is no thought.” 
it that | Dr Tennant is not to be over-awed by great names. The teaching 
nd not | of Clement of Alexandria, Augustine and Aquinas in regard to the 
h this | volitional element in the act of belief is dismissed as ‘‘erroneous.”’ 
lackay | Nor, we are told, is there any need for divine grace in eliciting 
urticu- | belief since ‘‘This doctrine is difficult to reconcile with the asser- 
truth | tion that belief is the outcome of the individual’s own volition,’’ 
ithout } and ‘‘it is a further difficulty to conceive of God as propelling a 
Road | soul into goodness, or injecting convictions into the mind of a 
free agent.’’ Finally, ‘‘There is certainly no support for the view 
blem, | that belief is a gift of grace in our Lord’s mode of evoking belief ] 
vidual | in Himself from those whom He addressed.’’ It will be seen that 4 
ackay | Dr Tennant’s views are not without difficulties of their own. His 
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contribution to the subject would have been more impressive had 
he shown some appreciation of what they are. 
AELRED GRAHAM, O.S8.B. 


Towarps BELIEF Gop. By H. H. Farmer. (S.C.M. Press, 
8s. 6d.) 

Dr Farmer sums up the modern attitude towards belief in God 
in the form of a dilemma. ‘‘On the one hand, under pressure oj 
events many are feeling, as never before, that without some sort 
of belief in God human life is futile and meaningless. ... On 
the other hand, they find it hard to believe in God... . They 
belong still to that scientific-humanistic era of human thought 
concerning which Nietzche said long ago that its prime charac. 
teristic is that for it God is dead.’’ In the author’s view the 
resolution of this dilemma must be brought about by inducing 
conviction of the existence of God, not merely as the ultimate 
ground of reality, but as an “‘infinite personal reality, who has 
created and is unweariedly interested in, is the highest good of, 
finite persons—men and women.’’ It is a question of showing 
the truth of the specifically Christian characterization of God. 
In attempting to do this Dr Farmer assumes that God can be 
known only by means of a personal, and therefore incommunic- 
able experience, a “‘direct awareness’’ on the part of the believer. 
No amount of logic or reasoning can bring about this experience. 
The idea of God is ‘‘there’’; one is either aware of it or one is 
not, there is no other way of attaining it. There can be no ques- 
tion therefore of any rational demonstration of God’s existence. 
If the awareness of God is absent, ‘‘one can only hope to evoke 
it, on the assumption that the capacity to become aware of God 
is part of normal human nature, like the capacity to see light or 
to hear sound.’’ In this emphasis on religious experience as the 
exclusive means of knowing divine reality Dr Farmer’s approach 
is typically modernist, while his denial of the demonstrability of 
God's existence by reason is based on the agnosticism which is 
the philosophical foundation of modernism. If the human reason 
is restricted in its range to the study of phenomena and has no 
right to go beyond the appearances of things, then it cannot be 
capable of any knowledge or affirmation regarding God’s exist- 
ence or nature. But once the existence of God has been ‘‘given” 
in religious experience then the intellectual faculty can reflect on 
that experience and can elaborate arguments to justify the belief 
implied in it. The bulk of Dr Farmer’s book is, in fact, taken up 
with such reflections and arguments. We would not deny their 
impressive array nor their possible value as propedeutica to faith 
in God. It is with the author’s fundamental assumptions that 
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BOOK SUPPLEMENT vii. 
we would disagree For the rest we fail to see that he has dis- 
proved the possibility of arriving by reason alone, at knowledge 
of God, even of a personal God, i.e. endowed with intellect and 
will. The only kind of proof envisaged by Dr Farmer is that used 
in the scientific laboratory; we would maintain that there is such 
a thing as metaphysical proof leading not only to the fact of God’s 
existence, but giving true though analogical knowledge of certain 
attributes of his very nature. Eapert Coiz, O.P. 


Tue PEOPLE AND THE PRESENCE: A Study of the At-one-ment. 
W. J. Phythian-Adams. (Oxford University Press, 12s. 6d.) 


This is a full-length theological study of one of the principal 
themes of Dr Phythian-Adams’ earlier books on the fulfilment of 
the vocation of Israel in the New Testament: *‘Among all the 
treasures to be found in the Bible is one of peculiar worth which 
has nevertheless been strangely neglected: we may call it the 
doctrine of the ‘tabernacling’ Presence. What this meant for the 
Old Israel and what it now means, or ought to mean, for Chris- 
tians form the subject of this book.’’ Dr Phythian-Adams traces 
the development of the idea of the Presence in Hebrew religion 
through a tension between the earthly presence and a later recog- 
nition of the heavenly presence of God, culminating in the notion 
of the Temple-‘tabernacling’ of Jahwe among his people. He 
uses the theology of the Ark of God, the Covenant, and the in- 
effable Name as contributions to the full and stable doctrine of 
the God of Israel, and examines in detail the doctrine of Ezekiel 
and Jeremiah on the Presence. 

The second, and longer, part of the book deals with the fulness 
of the Presened-doctrine in the Incarnation and the Church. In 
particular, the Gospels of St Mark and St John, and the doctrine 
of St Paul and the speech of St Stephen are used; and the book 
concludes with an epilogue on the problems which the Presence- 
doctrine presents in the light of what the Church is and has been 
in its historical reality. 

There is so much in this book of exciting interest that it is not 
at all easy to review. Dr Phythian-Adams brings out decisively 
the need for the Church and for a sacramental religion as the 
consequence of the Incarnation, which, as he says, ‘‘is not a case 
to be argued, it is a matter of Revelation’’ since ‘‘the Christian 
may not pick and choose what he is to believe when he confronts 
the mysteries of his religion: a necessity is laid upon him; and if 
he ignores it, he is inviting disaster.’’ But there are two sides to 
Dr Phythian-Adams’ work: his technical exegesis and his theo- 
logical reasoning; and one may, perhaps, suggest that a more 
conservative attitude towards sources, in particular of the Penta- 
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teuch, would have secured a fuller and richer doctrine. This jg 
true with regard to the building of the Temple (pp. 15ff, 156ff), 
and his attitude to sacrifice, which involves him throughout in a 
rather negative attitude towards the Epistle to the Hebrews, and 
especially in his appendix on the Epistle. For the Catholic, after 
all, the authority for that Epistle is as great as for any other 
canonical Book. Nor can one feel entirely satisfied with his 
explanations of his Incarnation doctrine (pp. 245ff). Perhaps the 
root of the matter may be found in a certain tension which he 
supposes to exist between the presence of the Holy Ghost in the 
Church and that in the individual soul (p. 199); and it is interest. 
ing to compare his treatment of I Corinthians with that of St 
Thomas. But nothing here suggested in criticism should be taken 
as implying that this is not a most valuable book. L.T. 


Gop anp Evin. By C. E. M. Joad. (Faber, 8s. 6d.) 

Dr. Joad’s book (although, as usual, it is pasted with cuttings 
from his previous works) is a new beginning. The author informs 
us that an experience approximating to conversion has led him to 
reconsider the question of the relevance of religion: he states that 


_ his past moral inadequacy has prevented the intellectual grasp of 


religious truth, a certain supercilious intellectual repletion char- 
acteristic of the 19th century liberal. 

He begins with an analysis of the problem of evil: and here 
the defects of the scientific attitude are most noticeable For Mr 
Joad is palpably suspicious of all notions that are too patently 
metaphysical, notions of evil as a privation of being, that creation 
involves no change in God, etc., and finds his main proofs for 
God’s existence in the fact of religious experience. Yet he does 
say: ‘“‘A thing may be a mystery in the sense that it is not and 
cannot be explained or understood by the methods of science, yet 
no mystery at all, if methods other than those of science are 
admitted as valid.’’ He confuses the limitation in man which 
made sin possible (given free will) with moral evil itself: ‘‘Now 
if man was wholly good he could not have sinned, since sin is a 
sign of imperfection”’ (p. 338). The usual explanations of animal 
suffering as a result of the angelic fall or of man’s original sin 
cannot appeal to Mr Joad (in spite of his attachment to modified 
evolution, and therefore to some close biological connection be- 
tween man and the animals), because he declines to see the uni- 
verse as other than a set of uncoordinated purposes. Yet he does 
criticize very acutely the subjectivist and scientific attitudes, and 
the once fashionable notions of a created and emergent God. 
For all that, his own God, who is so impotent in the face of evil. 
could only be created or emergent. 
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In the distinctively Christian chapter there is much that reads 
like undergraduate debunking or unscrupulous debating. Christ, 
Joad asserts, assails violently all who ask for his credentials; 
surely only those who ignore his credentials when given are 
assailed as ‘‘a brood of vipers.’’ Following Montefiore, he accuses 
Christ of anti-intellectual bias because he attacks the Pharisees; 
but the Gospel passages make it clear that he attacked their un- 
scrupulousness and their smugness. The kind of theology, such 
as Barth’s or Chestov’s, which suggests that man is convicted, 
not primarily of sin, but of being human at all, plays into the 
hands of such objectors. 

There are some strange errors. What ground has Mr Joad for 
believing that in Aristotle ‘‘the process by which . . . the potential 
becomes actual is the process which in modern times we know 
as evolution’ (p. 230)? Is it really so surprising that ‘‘Dante for 
all his medieval theology speaks with solemn fervour of the great 
sea of being’’ (p. 261)? He also speaks of the ‘‘refreshment of 
the eternal rain’’ of suffering—but Mr Joad is not convinced. 

JoHN DuRKAN 


THE DE SacRAMENTIS. A WorK or St AMBROSE. ‘Two Papers by 
Dom R. Hugh Connolly. (From the Author, Downside 
Abbey, nr. Bath, 2s. 6d.) 


The authorship of the De Sacramentis, edited among the Opera 
Omnia of St Ambrose, has for a long time been a subject of con- 
troversy. It is now commonly held to be an imitation by an 
unknown writer of St Ambrose’s De Mysteriis with borrowings 
from the De Institutione Virginis. A new solution has lately been 
proposed by F. Probst and especially by Dom G. Morin. It is 
claimed that the De Sacramentis contains six discourses addressed 
by St Ambrose to a class of neophytes. They are a genuine work 
of St Ambrose, not as written and published by him, but as taken 
down by a notarius while he was preaching. This would account 
for the diversity of style and the somewhat unpolished literary 
form in which they now appear. Dom Hugh Connolly has under- 
taken to investigate the problem afresh. In the absence of trust- 
worthy external evidence, he compares the De Sacramentis with 
the genuine writings of St Ambrose, and here we have the result 
of his enquiry. The biblical citations of the De Sacramentis and 
the parallels in thought and expression show clearly that it ‘‘was 
no imitation of the De Mysteriis, but came from some preacher 
who spoke as if instinctively the thoughts and words of Ambrose 
himself, and quoted (or misquoted) and interpreted Scripture as 
he did.’’ To determine the authorship of a work from exclusively 
internal evidence is always a very delicate and difficult task; but 
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Dom Connolly has handled his matter with that thoroughness 
which one would expect from such a distinguished patristic 


scholar.. His work will clear many doubts and help to gain } 


supporters for Dom Morin’s thesis. D.AC. 


THE NATURE OF Martyrpom. By James Edward Sherman. (St 
Anthony Guild Press, $3.) 


Father Sherman has produced a competent account of the 
nature of martyrdom. The first part of the book is devoted to the 
‘“‘Etymological and Historical Notion of Martyr.’’ This is the 
weakest part of the book and though it bears many signs ot 
patient research, it is scrappy and uninspired. Tertullian’s great 
phrase: “‘Blood is the seed of Christians,’’ is not made to live 
in the light of the history of the Church, and we have to content 
ourselves with numerous, but not always illuminating, quotations 
from patristic sources. Many real problems, such as those con- 
nected with pagan hero cults, are far too easily dismissed 
passed over. 


In the second part, a ‘‘Doctrinal Account of Martyrdom,” 
Father Sherman follows the scholastic method strictly, but we 
cannot say that he has produced a treatise that is easy to read. 
It is too technical in form for the general reader, and the text 
is loaded with so many explanations of elementary philosophic 
terms that the initiate is wearied almost before he has begun. 

We suggest that the book would have greater force and urgency 
were it dominated by the concept of martyrdom as the per- 
fect expression of the filling up of the sufferings of Christ, for His 
body, which is the Church. Indeed, and it is a serious weakness, 
we look in vain for an account of St Paul’s teaching. 

Tan Histor, O.P. 


Praise or Guory. By E. I. Watkin. (Sheed and Ward, 10s. 6d.) 


There cansbe nothing but sympathy for Mr Watkin’s intention, 
which is to encourage a more widespread participation in the 
official prayer of the Church. His book is a commentary on the 
hours of Lauds and Vespers, the hours pre-eminently of praise. 
But some uneasiness may be felt about his achievement. 

An introductory chapter on the Divine Office in general is a 
noble defence of the vocation of every Christian, of every created 
thing indeed, “‘to be a living praise of glory’’ (which was the 
Carmelite Sister Elizabeth of the Trinity’s name for her own life 
and sufferings). The rest of the book deals with the psalms and 
hymns of Lauds and Vespers, and much of the commentary is 
penetrating. (It should be explained that Mr Watkin does not 
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deal with the translation of the psalms; for that, some such work 
as that of Canon Boylan must be consulted.) 

The question of the ‘‘meanings’’ of the sacred Scripture is not 
to be easily resolved. But the method of Mr Watkin’s exegesis 
is so often highly personal that one wonders how valuable it can 
be to readers who do not share his point of view—on matters 
esthetic and political, no less than on those more strictly spiritual. 
Almost every page reveals a pre-occupation with the troubles of 
our times, which is indeed understandable but not, perhaps, 
helpful in an act of praise. Of course one relates the tragedy of 
war to innumerable passages in the psalms, but to smell a Nazi 
or a Communist behind every inimicus is a nervous distraction. 
There are enemies even more insidious and dangerous of which 
everyone is conscious and which, in our fallen nature, will sur- 
vive Hitler or Mussolini (for whom Mr Watkin has a special 
hatred). Humility alone demands that the office should begin 
with a Confiteor. 

But to those who do not feel this to be a difficulty, Mr Watkin’s 
book will be helpful. In any case, as one would expect, it con- 
tains frequent words of shrewd and subtle understanding,’ as 
“The thanksgiving by the Baptist’s father (i.e. the Benedictus) 
reminds us that the greatest of the sons of women was John 


Cohen.’’ An occasional querulousness is thereby redeemed. 
LE. 


How Curistians Worsuir. A Symposium of Broadcast Taiks, 
edited with introduction by J. Eric Fenn. (S.C.M. Press. 
2s. 6d.) 

A work of this kind is, from its nature, a mixed bag: it consists 
oi essays on the meaning, history and forms of worship in the 
various churches by adherents of all beliefs. It would therefore 
be unfair to level adverse criticisms from what might be regarded 
as a sectarian angle. It does not follow that all statements in the 
book are to be accepted without qualification; the talks did not 
aim at converting the listeners to any particular creed, but it was 
intended that they should show ‘‘a living story of variety within 
unity.’ It would scarcely be just to say that this thesis is not 
proved, but the terms are insufficiently defined, for though it is 
made clear enough that there is unity of some sort the exact 
nature of that unity is left obscure. One reason for this is a cer- 
tain disparity of opinion about the nature of the central act of 
Christian worship. 

Dr Temple has much of value to say on the nature of worship— 
‘“. . this worship is a whole life. It is not an hour of church 
attendance in the midst of a money-grabbing life.’’ If the leader 
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of the established church had spoken those words alone over the 
ether to several millions of his countrymen he would have done 
no mean service. Canon Fox has some unusually wise things to 


say about church and ‘‘pulpit’’ language; and, lastly, several 


valuable lines of thought are suggested about the function of 
broadcast religion. The contributors themselves would not claim 
to have said the last word on this vexed question, indeed, their 
merit is that in saying the first word they have brought the matter 
before the public eye. GERARD MEaTH, O.P. 


PaLm Sunpay To Easter. By William Temple, Archbishop oj 
Canterbury. (Student Christian Movement Press, 1s. 6d.) 


Each evening from Palm Sunday to Easter Day of the year 
of 1942 the Archbishop of Canterbury broadcast an address on the 
Passion and this booklet contains the eight addresses in published 
form. 

In an introductory note we read: ‘‘The appeal of the Cross 
would be great if it were only one among the many instances of 
heroic martyrdom. But its special and irresistible appeal is 
derived from the fact that He who died upon the Cross was God 
Incarnate. . ."’ This salutary truth is emphasised repeatedly in 
the talks that follow, and man is invited to embrace the cross. 

Unflinchingly the problem of evil, pain and sin is faced, and 
declining an easy solution, Dr Temple proclaims the duty and 
obligation of all men to follow Christ Jesus in His agony. Only 
thus can men hope to participate in the fruits of the Passion and 
death of the God-Man. Christ’s suffering was a necessary prelude 
to the triumph of His Resurrection, and clearly, men cannot come 
to their own triumph and resurrection save by suffering and pen- 
ance lovingly borne and performed in union with the suffering 
of Christ. 

There is much in this book to gladden the heart of all sincere 
Christians. Sin, for example, is clearly stated to be a greater evil 
than physical suffering; pain patiently borne in union with Christ 
is an integral part of a Christian life; extreme nationalism is un- 
Christian; suffering and pain are not things to be sought for 
themselves but rather that suffering and dying with Christ we 
may, with Him, rise victorious. \ 

These truths are as unpalatable now as they were to the Jews : 
in the time of Our Lord. Today, when their appreciation is no 
less urgent, it is gratifying to find the Archbishop of Canterbury 
uphold and expose them so uncompromisingly. N.M. 


Printed at The Ditchling Press, Ditchling. Sussex. April, 1943. 
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SUPPLEMENT 


RELIGION AND WORK 


There was once a man who was found sitting on the pavement 
and beating his head as hard as he could against the wall; when 
they said, Why on earth are you doing that? he replied, Because 
it’s so lovely when I leave off. Too often we seem to think of 
work like that: we just live for the moment when we can leave 
off. We think of it as an evil: at best as a necessary evil, because 
it is a way of making money; and if we could only make money 
enorgh we should never do any more. Now, there is something 
wrong about that way of looking at things: you may have known 
people who came into money and so gave up their life-work, 
whatever it was, and then never smiled again. In the Christian 
view there is everything wrong with that way of looking at things: 
it is putting things exactly the wrong way round. In the Chris- 
tian view you should not have to work in order to live: you should 
up your life round some form of congenial work—unless you have 
what is called a career—you cannot live a full human life. 

I think we might say there are two great basic truths on which 
the Christian view of work rests. And that is the first one: 
everyone has a RIGHT to a life-work, and to a life-work which 
is a congenial form of making. Of course, there are endless ways 
in which you can be a maker. Most people, if they are going to 
be fully alive, need the sort of making which consists in marry- 
ing and making a home and family; and then there is the job 
of helping to build up the life of their town or district, and their 
country, and the world. But quite apart from all that, men and 
women have a right to the sort of work which is making—not 
just a job, but a life. I am not saying that we all ought to think 
we can be poets or painters—heaven forbid. That is one of the 
disastrous things about society today: we think of artists, 
makers, as a very small group of painters, poets, musicians and 


(1) The substance of a speech made at the Rugby Christian Life Week, May 12, 1943 
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ii. BLACKFRIARS 
so on; but in the Christian view ‘the artist isn’t a special kin 
of man, but every man is a special kind of artist.’ I am not Say- 


ing, either, that we all ought to be making pots and pans, things ¥ 


with our hands. If you can sail a ship well, if you can cook g 
good meal, if you can drive an engine, plough a field, be a bar. 
rister or a doctor, a poultry-keeper or a crossing-sweeper or an 
M.P.—if you can do any of these things you are a maker, you 
are making a life for yourself; and to that extent, if other things 
go well, you will be happy. If you cannot be a maker you will 
be unhappy. 

That is why there is something seriously wrong with a society 
which condemns large numbers of people to work which is not 
a form of making, condemns them to drudgery. One of the most 
elementary duties of the State is to see that no-one is deprived, 
through no fault of his own, of work. But it is also one of the 
elementary duties of the State to see that no-one is deprived, 
through no fault of his own, of creative work. Here we have to 
be clear about the difference between drudgery and hard work. 
Drudgery is hard work and nothing more; and if that is all we 
have we are in a bad way. But making things is hard work too; 
only it is exhilarating because at the end you can say, That's 
my handiwork; and that sort of hardness is stimulating and 
therefore good for us, like playing a hard game of football. | You 
hear a lot nowadays about the ideal of the Leisure State: if that 
means the abolition of drudgery it is indeed an ideal, and let us 
hope it may come about; but if it means the abolition of making 
it would be hell, and not. merry—hell-either, because we should 
soon be half-dead, half-dead with boredom. Well, there has 
always been drudgery so far; machinery has not abolished it— 
on the contrary, only too often it saves laboyr for a few only by 

making more labour for the many. } Most jobs, I suppose, are a 
mizture of drudgery and making, and we manage to take the 
first in our stride because of the fun of the second. But if there 
has got to be work which is sheer drudgery, whether mental or 
physical, then it ought to be shared out somehow, just as it is 
shared out in any decent family. And why? Because we are a 
family: we talk about the brotherhood of man, and we ought to 
mean what we say. 
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RELIGION AND WORK : iii. 

That brings me to the second main idea. It was put long ago 
like this: If a man won't work, neither let him eat. That isn’t 
Karl Marx, it’s St Paul. It means that a man’s life-work is not 
only for his own sake: it is also his FUNCTION in society, his 
way of helping the human family. Every right implies ss a duty; 


thing of value to society. Similarly, ‘the r right 1 to. a reward in 
terms of wages or profits or interest implies that you have done 
something for society which merits a reward. That is why the 
Church has always condemned usury: if you put your money 
into an enterprise and share its risks and responsibilities, all 
right, you deserve a reward; but if you simply lend money, with- 
out any risk or disability to yourself, and demand payment for 
the loan no matter what happens to the borrower, that is usury, 
and it is condemned as immoral, because you are just battening 
on society. 

Weill then, when people say, Does Christianity condemn the 
profit-motive? What is the answer? The answer is, No: there 
is nothing wrong with the profit-motive, because you have a right 
to be a maker, a maker (among other things) of your own life 
and of a family, and that means making enough money, enough 
property, to secure for yourself and your family a dignified and 
reasonably comfortable way of life. BUT—and it is a big but— 
while there is nothing wrong with the profit-motive, there is 
everything wrong with a society which is built up exclusively 
or primarily on the profit-motive. First, as we have seen, there 
is everything wrong with the man who says, My only motive in 
working is to make money. And secondly, there is everything 
wrong with the man who says, This is going to pay and that is 
all I care about. If you want to do a thing because it pays, all 
right:» but you have to make sure: first, that it does not harm 
society, and secondly that it is just in itself. 

Those last words, ‘just in itself,’ take us a long step further. 
We might all agree that the purely selfish man who battens on 
society is a menace; we might all agree that we have to consider 
not only ourselves but also the good of society. But we might 
easily come to disagree when we started discussing what was for 
the good of society. Christianity tells us bluntly: you are sup- 
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iv. BLACKFRIARS 

posed, by being a maker, to make for yourself a full human life: 
you are supposed, by being a maker, to serve society; but you 
cannot do either of those th.ngs properly and fully unless you 


first concern in your work is to serve and worship God. That js . 


“the Christian idea of vocation: we are given talents and we have 

to use them, but we have to use them according to the law of 
God. Now, here, I think you come up against a psychological 
principle of great importance. It is always being proved, over 
aad over again, that if you set out simply to find happiness you 
never find it; just as you think you have it in your grasp it 
eludes you; and it is only when you abandon the idea, and set 
out to make other people happy, to do good unselfishly, that you 
wake up one day to find that you are, in fact, happy. I think 
the same is true of society: if we set out simply to build a para. 
dise on earth for ourselves we shall fail; if we try to become the 
sort of people who are fit to share the life of God, then we shall 
in fact be just—and more than just, for the law of love goes far 
beyond the law of justice—and though there will still be a very 
great deal of hard thinking to be done we shall at any rate have 
the ‘stuff of happiness in us, and the world will automatically 
be a better and a happier place. 

Let me note two things in particular. If you try to worship 
God in what you make, it will not increase your skill—you can 
be a good man and a shocking bad carpenter or plumber, or vice 
versa; but it will increase your care and patience and your will 
to do the work well, and not to produce shoddy stuff: it will 
increase, above all, your respect for your material—and that is 
the mark of the real craftsman. Watch a carpenter (a real car- 
penter): he never bullies the wood, he never mauls it or forces 
it against the grain; he knows its qualities and treats them with 
respect; and so what he makes he makes well, and beautifully. 


If you believe that the wood is God’s creature like yourself, and 


that what you make is your offering to God, it will increase all 


that in you; and there will be a dignity and a warmth about what 
you make even if you are not a first-class technician; and the 
ordinary things of life will be good to look at and pleasant to 
use. Notice how we keep the pots and pans of bygone civilizations 
in our art galleries, because they are beautiful: can you imagine 
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RELIGION AND WORK v. 
future civilizations keeping specimens of our Woolworth kettles 
in their art galleries? (They might stick them into their 
museums. ) 

The second point is this. If you turn your work into worship 
it will keep it social. We are always being tempted to play our 
own hands for our own sake, regardless of the rest of the world. 
We may be devoted to the cause of humanity; but it is odd how 
easily that can become a devotion to a part of humanity and a 
hatred of other parts, unless we are continually being called to 
order by something greater than humanity. You remember the 
famous saying after the last war was over: Now we're all 
brothers—all Cains and Abels. 


* * x * 


Well then, a man has a right to a full human life, and there- 
fore to be a maker; but to be a maker for God and for his fellow- 
men. I want to ask now how two things in particular fit into 


this Christian scheme of things: first, machinery, and secondly, 


commerce. 

I suppose a good many people feel nowadays that where 
machinery is concerned mankind has bitten off more than it can 
chew, created forces which it cannot control. We simply are not 
wise enough, or good enough. You may remember the words of 
Mr Middleton Murry: ‘‘A child with a child’s force is a comely 
thing; but a child with the strength of a turbine is a monstrous 
and dangerous thing. How much spiritual progress is required 
before mankind can be trusted with the physical forces even now 
at its command is probably not merely incalculable but unimagin- 
able.’’ (1) The machine has brought us immense blessings—just 
think of the help it has given to medical science—but it has also 
brought immense suffering and injustice and cruelty. In the 
beginning, we are told in the Bible, God planted a garden: it 
was left to man to plant slums, to plant slums all over England’s 
green and pleasant land. If anyone thinks that England is a 
green and pleasant land now, except in spots, he must be very 
green himself. But I cannot believe that all that ugliness and 
degradation are necessary. The genius which brought about the 


(1) Heaven—and Earth, p. 26. 
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machine age could be used to bring. about a better and sang 
machine age. All we need is a little good will and a lot of hanj 


thinking. All we need is to get our ideas straight, to knoy ¥ 
exactly what we want to use machinery for, and then set abou} 


putting our ideas into effect. It is a very long time now sing 
Say, the economist, remarked what a poor thing it was to have 
to confess that one had never made more than the eighteenth 
part of a pin; but we have not abolished the belt-system yet, 
Perhaps we cannot hope to altogether; perhaps some of it js 
necessary and has to be accepted as our form of drudgery. But 
you will certainly get far more than is necessary so long as you 
use machinery simply to make more and more money by making 
things more and more cheaply and more and more shoddily, 9 
long as you put the profit-motive first. Money-is a means, not 
an end. If you make it an end you are worshipping Mammon; 
and if you worship Mammon you soon find you are living in hell. 
The end is to be a maker, a maker of things that are good to look 
at and handle and use. The genius that invented the machine 
could be used (as, of course, it has been, to a great extent) to 
invent machinery, not to rob us of our skill and leave us the 
drudgery, but precisely to increase our skill and our power of 
making. One of the questions that ought to be thrashed out in 
this connection is the question of devolution in industry, of 
breaking it up into smaller units. It would reduce economic 
efficiency no doubt; but if it made it easier for people to be 
responsible makers and therefore happier, would not that be 
worth while? But in some things you must have large-scale 
industry, and so there is another equally pressing problem: how 
to make the people concerned in it responsible makers to the 
maximum extent—if possible by sharing in ownership, or in 
control, but at least by having a skilled and responsible part in 
the making of the product, dominating and using the machine 
instead of being dominated and used by it. To be a maker you 
have not got to be able to say, I made this all by myself; but you 
have got to be able to say more than, I stood by and held the 
foreman’s hat. 

And what about commerce? Does that fit into the Christian 
idea of work? The answer, I take it, is most certainly Yes, pro- 
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RELIGION AND WORK vii. 
vided that it is really a form of making, really a service of the 
community, and really a service of and obedience to God. Ser- 
vice of God means that you have to obey the law of justice, and 
of charity too; that leads back to the second thing, fulfilling a 
useful function in society: not that the customer is always right, 
but that you must not do hig wrong, you must not put on the 
market. a lot of worthless luxuries which people cannot possibly 
need and then create a fictitious demand for them by arousing 
quite unnecessary emotions of fear or inferiority through wily 
advertisement. 

But it has to be a real form of making. I think it must be 
much easier to fit the small business into the scheme than the 
large chain-store. Building up a business is certainly a form of 
making; but it is not much good if those who do the work of 
building and those who get the reward for the building are two 
quite separate groups. It is again a question of whether you have 
a real share in the responsibility and the reward of building, or 
not. We used to be called a nation of shopkeepers: I hope we 
shall not end up by being called a rattle of chain-stores. If we 
do I fear it will be a death-rattle. 

The war has brought us one tremendous blessing: it has 
restored to us a corporate sense, the feeling that we are a family. 
Lots of people are happy in a way they never were before, in 
spite of all the horrors of war, for the simple reason that they 
are living something of a family life with their fellow men, help- 
ing them and helped by them. It is absolutely vital that we 
should cling fast to that when the war ends. If we do not, if we 
sink back again into the old spirit of selfishness and isolation, we 
shall be done. But if we do cling fast to it, and set about re- 
making the world for God and for one another, perhaps we Shall 
succeed beyond our dreams. Only, that form of making means 
hard work indeed. It is no use idly wishing for it. It means 
hard thinking, and thinking together; and it means a united and 
invincible will that, when the means are thought-out, they shall 
not be made ineffective by stupidity or guile, by greed or selfish- 
ness, but shall be put into effect with speed and thoroughness, 
so thaf England may rise again from the ashes of the past to be 
a land where all men may hold securely to their human heritage, 


} viii. BLACKFRIARS 
the heritage of being makers, and therefore of being fully men, i 
and therefore free. 
All that means a revolution in our ways of thought. It mean 


refusing to think of work simply in terms of.cash_returns; | 
i __ of the job. It means having the power to say, This or that work 

~ isn’t worth doing, this or that thing isn’t worth making, and | -—— 

we won’t have anything to do with them; but it means also 

having the will to say so; and we shall not have the will unless 

we think like makers and not like servants of Mammon, unless 

we live to work and not just work to live. 1 

And let no-one say that that is not possible. It is not only the 


possible: it is actually being done, now, at this very moment. ~ 

{ When we are making weapons of war we do not ask whether the po 
job will pay: we ask one thing only: will the product be good. by 

The revolution has been brought about perhaps without our pro 

7 realizing it. That is the danger: we did not bring it about; and tun 
perhaps when the pressure of events which brought it about has cha 

passed we shall be ready to sink back into the old ways. That lai 


is why a revolution is still necessary: a revolution within our- 
selves. How hideous it would be to have to confess that the ren 
thing that can be done under pressure of the desire to kill cannot led 
be done when the motive is to bring life and dignity to England! Go! 


How hideous to have to say that once more we have chosen by 

Mammon and rejected the kingdom of God and his justice! It on 

e is for us, it is for you, to say once and for all, That shall not be! . 
It is for you to see to it that it shall not be. It is for you to say, anc 

in the words of a great lover of God and of England: lat 

‘I will not cease from mortal strife, Ba 


Nor shall my sword sleep in my hand, 
Till we have built Jerusalem’— 
the city where man is made happy by serving God, and industry not 


is made sound by serving man, and finance made sane by serving the 

4 industry—in an England that is once again a 

‘Green and pleasant land.’ ast 

Geratp Vann, O.P. 

To 
Blackfriars, July, 1943. The Ditchling Press, Hassocks, Sussex. 
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BOOK SUPPLEMENT 
AUTUMN READING. 


{THe FourTH GOSPEL IN THE Harty CuHurcH. Its origin and 
Influence on Christian Theology up to Irenaeus. By J. N. 
Sanders. (Cambridge University Press, 7s. 6d.) 

This very interesting study was designed as a contribution to 
the problem of determining what part the New Testament played 
in controlling the development of early Christian Theology. The 
author has limited himself to the influence of the Fourth Gospel, 
and by showing the extent to which this gospel was employed 
by the writers of the first two centuries, he doubtless intended to 
provide his readers with some unexpected discoveries. Unfor- 
tunately, he does not fulfil his promise: for in the concluding 
chapter where we might expect a summary of his findings, based 
on the texts he has examined in the body of the book, he dis 
claims any intention of giving ‘‘an explicit answer to the questions 
propounded in the introduction.’’ Instead, he confines his 
remarks to the question of the authorship of the gospel. He is 
led to this action by the paucity of quotations from the Fourth 
Gospel, which, according to his theory, can only be explained 
by supposing that in the early Church, few except heretics, 
accepted the Fourth Gospel as canonical. The first people to 
quote the gospel as the work of an apostle were the Gnostics of 
Alexandria, whilst orthodox theologians such as Ignatius, Justin 
and Athenagoras, fought shy of it. When Irenaeus employed it 
later on and attributed it to John the Apostle, he only did so 
‘for apologetic reasons,’’ and it was only by his insistence that 
Rome and the Universal Church accepted it as canonical. Hence, 
the gospel seems to derive from some unknown writer of Alex- 
andria, possibly acquainted with the Beloved Disciple (who was 
not Saint John) and writing in the language of the Proto-Gnostic 
theosophy. 

To reach these conclusions, the author has constructed an 
astonishing number of hypotheses, based for the most part on 
mere possibilities and probabilities, few of which he could hope 
to have granted. For instance: ‘‘that Polycarp should quote I 
John is to be expected if he was a disciple of John the Presbyter, 
and if the Presbyter wrote the Epistles’: ‘‘the beloved disciple 
might be Lazarus’’: ‘‘if the Bezan text is original etc.’’. There 
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are also not a few inconsistencies which he seems to have over. 
looked and several facts that he appears to have forgotten. Har. 


nack says, for instance, that Marcion already found the four [ 


canonical gospels on his arrival in Rome in A.D. 138. Tatian’s 
Diatesseron presupposes their existence and their acceptance 


both in East and West. Montanus and his prophetesses already | 


considered the fourth Gospel as scripture long before the time 
of Irenaeus. It is therefore neither probable nor possible that he 
should have induced all these people to accept the gospel as the 
work of Saint John. And in any case, how could Irenaeus be so 
absolutely positive about the origin and exegesis of the gospel, 
if up till that time it had not been received in the West? 

As can be seen, this study is extremely interesting: but there 
are gaps in the reasoning and the hypotheses are too numerous. 

Hueu O.Cisr. 


COMMUNION IN THE MEssiaH. Studies in the relationship between 
Judaism and Christianity. By Lev Gillett. (Lutterworth 
Press, 12s. 6d.) 

St Paul wishes the Romans (Rom. xi) not to be ignorant of 
the mystery of the blindness of Israel: for it is a blindness that 
has happened in part to them till the fulness of the Gentiles 
should come in. Blinded for a time, the Jews may yet be grafted 
into the olive tree which is Christ, if they abide not still in un- 
belief. The majority of Christians appear to have forgotten this 
warning of St Paul against contempt for the Jews at a very early 
date and, though there have been noble exceptions, the geneial 
attitude has been one of intolerance and antagonism. Especially 
is this true of the Middle Ages in Europe, when Christian thinkers 
were so captivated by the strength, logic and lucidity of Greek 
philosophical thought, that they had little sympathy for the 
theological approach of the Jews. It is Fr Gillett’s contention 
that the ‘‘mission to the Jews’’ should now make way for a 
“‘dialogue’’ between Jews and Christians, for during the cen- 
turies which have elapsed since the writing of the Old Testa- 
ment, the Jews have developed a deeply spiritual theology on 
subjects common to our two faiths. The conversion of the Jews 
would be helped considerably if Christians first became familiar 
with this element of Jewish thought, and sear itself 
would be enriched by the contact. 

Fr Gillet’s approach to Jewish thought i is Doub: and suggestive, 
and he raises many important problems in his discussion of such 
subjects as the influence of Jewish liturgy on the formation of 
the synoptic gospels, the Shekinah and the Incarnation, the 
Torah as a foreshadowing of the Logos doctrine in St John. 
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If Christians wish to bring the Jews to the crown of their own 
faith, they, too, must be aware of the Jewish grounding of Chris- 
tianity. Communion in the Messiah is valuable to the Christian 
who is conscious of the need of this Jewish background to his 
religion: valuable, perhaps, rather as a compilation than as a 
source book. It is doubtful whether it will have equal value to 
the Jew who wants ‘to understand Christianity, for Fr Gillet 
compromises the Christian position to a considerable extent in 
his desire to make the Jewish convert feel ‘at home.’’ He 
apparently considers (p. 206) the possibility of a Jewish syna- 
gogue becoming Christian and yet refusing to be baptized. The 
convert Jew would seem also to be granted the right, by Fr 
Gillet, to decide whether or no he wanted the Sacraments and 
specifically Christian worship (p. 208) and would have free choice 
of Quakerism or the Episcopalian, Protestant or Catholic Church. 

The Jews one generally meets are logical and clear-headed, 
and the Christianity that is to convert them will not be a weak 
and divided religion that is afraid of making up its own mind. 
True Christianity must shew its sympathy and respect for the 
Judaism which is its mother, but at the same time it must be, 
on all the main issues, both dogmatic and uncompromising. 

VALENTINE Woop; O.P. 


Tae Livine Gop. By John Marsh. 
CONGREGATIONALISM AND THE CHURCH CATHOLIC. By Nathaniel 
Micklem. (The Independent Press, 2s. each.) 

The theme of the first of these books is the reality of God in 
the facts of history; the manifest and continuous protection 
given to the Jewish people in Old Testament times, the un- 
fathomable generosity of the Incarnation, the intimate and effec- 
tive causality of God in every human soul. We are urged to learn 
of God not only from what he has done, but from what he has 
said of himself. The approach is that of deep faith, made vivid 
by an extensive knowledge of the Sacred Scriptures. This very 
attachment to the Word of God makes the author a little im- 
patient of human expositions of doctrine, as for instance, when 
he appears to set up a parellel between the human nature shared 
by a multiplicity of individuals and the one divine nature pos- 
sessed fully and equally by each Person of the Trinity. And his 
distinction between proof and the production of evidence, taken 
together with his distrust of first principles, vitiates any attempt 
to defend the reasonableness of his faith. The book will be 
valuable only to those who already believe, but they will wel- 
come such a definite and vigorous exposition of fundamental 
truth. 
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Dr Micklem’s book will also be welcomed as an expression of 
the same deeply scriptural faith, and of the sincere desire of 
the author to understand the design of Christ for his Church, 


But it is also a saddening book, in that it makes catholicity some. | 


thing much more elusive, more remote from the clear promises 
of the Gospels as from the ordinary requirements of human 
nature, than the communion of all nations in Christ. 

Yet the attitude of mind displayed is admirable. The author 
will have no compromise, no attempt to water down the Gospel 
to meet the weaknesses of our times. We have to return to the 
great primitive truths, humbly and in a spirit of penance: 

“Tt would be better to say sorrowfully that we can no longer 
accept and believe the old supernatural Gospel of man’s salva- 
tion by the Incarnation and Passion and Resurrection of the Son 
of God than dishonestly claim a place in Congregationalism while 
we offer to men an emasculated, thin and watery substitute for 
the Church’s faith. . . We are called first to repentance in our 
churches, and that not primarily for the duties we have left un- 
done but for our half belief in the Gospel we profess. Our supreme 
need is religious; it is for a more wondering faith, a more adoring 
love to God.”’ 

Christ is all in all, holding the universal Church in the spirit 
of unity, and extending his presence to the local church, which 
possesses all the signs of catholicity : 

“But always the Church is not a mere aggregate of individuals 
who create it by joining together; it is Christ who created it and 
sustains it. The great Church catholic is prior to the local church 
which is but an out-cropping, as it were, of the Church of all 
climes and ages. As the local church, being the Body of Christ 
in that place, must act as a whole, so the great Church, consist- 
ing of all congregations, must also be able to act as one.”’ 

This is well said. The fundamental weakness of the Congre- 
gationalist position first becomes clear when the attempt is made 
to explain how the independent local church is truly catholic, 
and what is the spiritual bond which unites it to the Church ‘‘of 
all climes and ages.’’ Dr Micklem quotes approvingly the defini- 
tion of Mr D. T. Jenkins, to indicate how the local church is 
catholic: 

“‘Where a church possesses Scriptures, Proclamation, the 
Sacraments, the Apostolic ministry and the Church meeting, it 
is equipped—under God—for God’s service, for manifesting 
Jesus Christ to the world and walking in His Way, and no body 
can be more truly or more fully the Church than it. For it is 
these which are the marks of catholicity, and it through them 
alone that catholicity can be mediated.’’ 
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This reads very much like the view of St Augustine's opponent: 
Acutum autem aliquid tibi videris dicere, cum Catholice nomen 
non ea totius orbis communione interpretaris, sed ex observatione 
preceptorum omnium divinorum, atque omnium Sacramentorum. 
Which, logically, means that the Congregationalists, like the 
Rogatists, are the only true Catholics! We cannot refrain from 
echoing, in all charity, St Augustine’s brief comment: Da 
veniam, non credimus. 

Dr Micklem does not shrink from applying private judgment 
throughout, sometimes without even the appearance of basing 
it on the Scriptures. ‘‘ Popes themselves have embraced heresies. ’’ 
(But who is to judge of heresy, if each local church is supreme?) 
He admires other denominations, but he adds, frankly, “‘We 
like our own ways best.’’ (With the same logic the sinner remains 
in his abandonment, though he admits the attractiveness of 
virtue in others.) 

Worst of all, this local church, whatever its characteristics, is 
not, in fact, united to the Church universal. And the reason is 
that the Catholic Church does not yet exist! ‘‘Is Christ divided?”’ 
asked St Paul. Dr Micklem does not hesitate to answer “‘Yes,’’: 
“We yearn for full unity in charity and truth with all the scat- 
tered, divided Body of Christ.’’ Christ’s prayer remains still 
unfulfilled, the Church is not a unity: ‘“‘The unity of the Church 
will only. come as Christians, forgetting their own prejudices, 
learn to suffer and to pray with Christ.’’ Once again, we sadly 
recall the poem of St Augustine: 

Venite, fratres, si vultis ut inseramini in vite. 
Dolor est cum vos videmus precisos ita jacere, 

There is a Church clear and conspicuous to all, a city set upon 
a hill, in which Christ reigns from sea to sea, a flumine usque ad 
terminos orbis terre. Within that Church there are many, in- 
cluding the reviewer, who will wish to rouse in themselves the 
prayerful spirit, the desire to know the will of God and the deep 
love of his written word which characterises Dr Micklem’s book; 
but all will agree that there is one simple test of catholicity, 
namely, communion with the whole world: Securis judicat orbis 
terrarum. EDWARD QUINN. 


Tue Pouitics or THE By Herbert Read. (Rout- 
ledge, 7s. 6d.) 

These essays on art and society constitute the most interesting 
book Mr Read has yet given us; their range is wide, their insight 
is keen, their criticism is often devastating. They are difficult 
to summarise or to assess clearly because the lines of thought 
pursued seem to intersect and part again without final unifica- 
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tion. In discussing such work one naturally tends to stress one’s 
objections and disappointments, but it remains more useful and 
more important work than much which attains consistency on a 
lower level of thought. 

In the matter of art Mr Read has moved far from his early 
positions and in many ways has approached closely to the teach. 
ing of Erie Gill. ‘‘Art as a separate profession is merely a con. 
sequence of culture as a separate entity. . . It is this horrible 
distinction between art and ordinary things, between artists and 
ordinary men, which is the mark or symptom of the disease of 
our civilization. When we have put that civilization to rights, 
we Shall be less conscious of our culture but we shall have more 
of it ... An epoch of art becomes possible only when workmen 
are not concerned to make things beautifully, are not told to 
make things beautifully, but do so just because they don’t know 
any worse.’’ This thesis is well developed in many places, more 
particularly in the long essay, To Hell With Culture, which was 
published separately a year or two ago. 

In his treatment of social problems Mr Read is at his best 
when he takes existing political forms and theories and subjects 
them to merciless analysis—analysis which must be about equally 
displeasing to typical partisans of the Left, to moderate Demo- 
crats, and to crusted Conservatives. Russian totalitarianism is 
as trenchantly disposed of as “‘proletarian art’’; Democrats are 
reminded that Nazi Germany is in many ways more thoroughly 
democratic than England or the United States; while nothing 
that might be called conservative is allowed a moment's foot- 
hold. In short. Mr Read is in the very unusual position of judg- 
ing all present, governments by precisely the same standards; 
his politics are truly those of the unpolitical—‘‘of those who 
have always striven, whatever their race or condition, for human 
values and not for national or sectional interests.”’ 

Among inconsistencies one first observes what appear to be 
survivals of highbrow ‘‘art-nonsense’’ ill at ease in the ‘‘normal 
theory’’ of art. This is noticeable in some references to poetic 
genius and in the disproportionate attention given to ‘‘abstraet”’ 
and Surrealist art. Mr Read himself seems conscious of this, and 
attempts some justification of himself without great success. In 
particular one mistrusts his defence of Surrealism as discrediting 
the ‘‘bourgeois ideology’’ by its breaking down of conventional 
standards of reality; much the same might be said of conjurers, 
dope-peddlers, and the professional sophists of our ancient Uni- 
versities. 

Secondly, there is the whole question of ‘‘mystical equality,” 
complete freedom from government, otherwise ‘‘anarchy,’’ which 
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is proposed as foundation for the “‘natural society’’ of the future. 
Mr Read sees so clearly the fallacies besetting the word ‘‘democ- 
racy’ that one hesitates to attribute blindness to him over the 
word ‘‘equality,’’ but much of his writing upon this point seems 
surprisingly ingenuous. It is one thing to defend the human 
person against encroachment by governments; it is another to 
deny the idea of government, rule or superiority in all political, 
social and human relations. If one admits the notion of hierarchy 
at all, one cannot avoid social implications, and in many things 
Mr Read does admit a hierarchy. He says we must put ‘‘first 
things first’’; he considers some kinds of art and artists more 
important than others; further (and this is one of his troubles). 
he gives precedence to instinct and sensibility over intellect, to 
psychology over philosophy. All this means subordination as well 
as co-ordination, and one cannot conceive of any organic thing 
where the one exists without the other. Moreover, if human 
dignity and self-sufficiency is offended by being in any sense 
ruled or controlled by others, it should equally be offended by 
being obliged to others for services—of whatever kind; a society 
cannot be at the same time functional and anarchical. Mr Read 
reduces his position to an absurdity when he protests against the 
assumption by teachers of the ‘‘significant’’ title of masters, and 
asks that they should abandon ‘“‘leadership’’ to become “‘guides 
and comrades.’’ But if leaders are bad, why should guides be 
good? Why not abolish professional teachers altogether (their 
function implies superior knowledge) and let teaching of children 
be simply done by the children and for the children? 

Finally, Mr Read’s bright hopes for a ‘‘natural society’’ of the 
future seem scarcely reconcilable with his view of the present 
on the one hand and his view of permissible influence on the 
other. We have, as it is, a civilization which is almost wholly 
impotent and vulgar; someone might lead us out of it, but the 
only tolerable species of leadership is one which does not impress 
the group /by assertion of authority but expresses the group by 
being susceptible to its existing thoughts, feelings and desires. 
A blind alley isn’t it? WaLtTER SHEWRING. 


Tue PEOPLE OF ARISTOPHANES; a Sociology of old Attic Comedy. 
By Victor Ehrenberg. (Blackwell, 25s.) 


During the last ten years the concept of history has been 
growing increasingly more wide in the majority of English Uni- 
versities. It is a tendency apparent in lecture lists and in 
examination papers and in the attempt to co-ordinate the work 
of Faculties. Partly, at least, this may be attributed to the 
stimulus provided by the influx of continental scholars since the 
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first victory of the National-Socialist régime. The present study 
of Dr Ehrenberg, now a lecturer at Durham University and once 
Professor of Ancient History at Prague, marks a new stage in 
the process with the coming of a new technique. For in it he 
deals with the changing social structure of Periclean Athens in 
relation to Attic Comedy; literary sources are used as historical 
evidence, fresh historical evidence is used to illustrate the liter. 
ary sources and at the end he has completed a chapter in the 
history of « culture. 


Precisely because it deals with one of the most lastingly signi- 
ficant phases in the development of an European civilization, 
his work has an interest for many who are only indirectly con- 
cerned with the Greek classics. He treats in turn of the social 
divisions in Attica, the conceptions of the Family and of Property, 
of Religion, of Education, and of the relationship of the indi- 
vidual to the State. |The close-packed details of his careful 
scholarship will be found to have replaced much current and 
facile generalization. In particular his treatment of Athenian 
morality is refreshingly well-balanced. In this, as in so much 
else, the tension of the ideals between upper class and middle 
class Athens recurs like a motif. The central problem that still 
remains is the extent to which that upper class was an aristocracy. 
It is a problem to which Dr Ehrenberg migh have given a still 
more detailed treatment. The evidence seems, at first, to be 
conflicting. For, as the oligarchic revolution of 411 shows, mem- 
bership of the upper class was based on property qualification 
rather than descent; but it implied the acceptance of social 
standards and of ideals in personal relationship essentially aristo- 
cratic in their source. The Kaloikagathoi of the close of the 
century seem the conscious representatives though seldom the 
descendants of the aristocrats of ninety years before. It might 
be possible to draw a parallel with the ruling class in Victorian 
England. In some measure the hetairia and drinking parties may, 
like the great Victorian schools, have helped to preserve a con- 
tinuity in social custom and preconception in an essentially fluid 
social structure. 


Inevitably there are points to be amplified, and the conclusions 
reached have an occasional naiveté; ‘‘We may infer from Comedy 
that a good son tried to make his father’s old age easy and 
pleasant’ (W. 788ff). But the volume is the result of years of 
specialised research and is the work of a scholar of recognised 
distinction, yet it remains throughout lucidly clear in all its 
phrasing. 

GERVASE MatHeEw, O.P. 
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Tae Buack Prince. An historical pageant. By John Cammidge. 
(Eyre and Spottiswoode, 18s.) 

“Historical pageant’ describes accurately enough this very 
full biography of Edward, Prince of Wales, son of Edward ITI, 
known not to contemporaries but to posterity for reasons care- 
fully explained by the author, as the Black Prince. His charac- 
ter in youth is set down: ‘‘Religion aside, he had an extremely 
superficial outlook, regarding warfare as the only business really 
worth attention, and life in general as an interminable succession 
of feasts and amusements’’; as ‘‘did almost every prince of his 
time,’’ and the nobility and gentry of England generally. Largely 
illiterate, what other employment could our knights and nobles 
find save war and tournament in that age of chivalry, feudal 
loyalties and plague and pestilence? War, paid for in the main 
by merchants and traders, in especial by the wool trade, and by 
grants of money from the clergy, brought spoils. The game was 
not to kill your royal or knightly enemy but to take him prisoner 
and make him pay a ransom according to his rank; and rich 
plunder might be looked for—if the countryside had not been 
already ravaged. War meant sport to the higher command and 
the knights who waged it in France and elsewhere; it meant 
unspeakable misery to the peasantry, their lands laid waste, 
their homes burnt by the invading hosts of chivalry. Prince 
Edward had all his father’s aptitude for war and a genius for 
tactics. (Mr Cammidge has spent great pains over the campaigns 
in France and Spain, and the reader is greatly helped by the 
sketch maps). 

The victims of war were altogether outside the mind of the 
Black Prince, pattern of chivalry that he was. Take the invasion 
of Aquitaine, his own duchy, held as the lieutenant of his father, 
where his rule was never acceptable to certain lords who pre- 
ferred the sovereignty of France. ‘‘During forty-nine days of 
active campaigning, covering over four hundred miles, no less 
than five hundred towns and villages had been burned, with mills 
and vineyards beyond reckoning. As Sir John Wingfield wrote 
home, there had never since the wars began been such havoc 
wrought in any province as in Languedoc. In some villages the 
devastation was so complete the villagers could scarcely recog- 
nise their own dwellings among wreckage that would not shelter 
a horse... Yet save for numberless carpets and tapestries, 
caskets and chests of treasure, it was empty of real gain,’’ this 
military expedition. As the author reasonably observes: ‘“Had 
he—the Black Prince—a more thoughtful nature, he must also 
have foreseen the bitter hatred of all things English he had in- 
spired in the dark-haired, light-hearted Southerners he called 
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his subjects.’’ Laws of chivalry did not forbid the killing of 
prisoners too poor to be ransomed. In the raid on France in 1356 
the Black Prince, being hampered on the march: ‘‘To ease pro- 
gress many prisoners taken in the past weeks were knocked on 
the head.’’ The pageant is full of colour, crimsoned by the colour 
of blood. 

The Popes, resident at Avignon, made ie to bring peace 
between Edward and the French king and many truces were 
from time to time agreed upon. But war was the profession of 
the Prince of Wales and, being always persuaded that his war 
was just a war, he must needs lead his army into Spain on behalf 
of the claims of that unspeakable ruffian Don Pedro the Cruel. 
Kings must stick up for one another and stand by the kingly 
order was Edward’s principle; though Don Pedro lay under the 
Pope’s excommunication it was, in Edward’s view, a just war 
to keep him on the throne. Don Pedro, of course, promised to 
pay for the help of the English army, and equally, of course, 
evaded his promise on the departure of the Black Prince, whose 
military talent may be studied at its best in the passage of the 
Pyrenees and in that Castilian campaign of 1367. From the 
physical hardships of that campaign the Prince never recovered, 
though he lingered, a semi-invalid, for nine years, to die in Eng- 
land at forty-six. It was a very sick man who ordered the taking 
of Limoges, the sack and burning of the city, and the massacre 
of all its people, men, women and children alike. In all the 
horrors of the age of chivalry and feudal loyalties no event leaves 
a deeper shade than the authorised murder of the civil popula- 
tion of Limoges, a city in the Prince’s own dominion of Aquitaine 
—‘‘and France, all Christendom indeed, was shocked by it.” 
But not Edward, Prince of Wales: “‘lying upon the pillows he 
was none the less well satisfied. He felt no pity for the innocent 
folk now charred bone and powdered ash.’’ The author’s verdict 
may stand: ‘‘the fate of Limoges was originated and _ sealed, 
coldly and deliberately, a good week beforehand, the product of 
an expert brain twisted by disease.’’ He had his nobler side, 
the Black Prince, and practised many fine courtesies to royal 
prisoners; back in England, a dying man, he stood with the 
Commons against the party of his brother, John of Lancaster, 
the corrupt court party of Dame Alys Perrers and her gang. Had 
it been possible he would have done something for the ex- 
Servicemen, the discharged bowmen, heroes of Crécy and 
Poitiers, now penniless, homeless, crippled, feared and disliked 
on all the countryside. ‘‘Upon them, who knew no other trade 
but that of arms, had fallen the real weight of peace in all its 
misery. Discharged by their captains, hemmed in by guild rules 
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and similar mysteries, they wandered the land aimlessly, seek- 
ing the birthright for which they had fought.’’ Treated as com- 
mon vagabonds ‘‘it was no wonder that many of the vermin- 
infected crew in desperation took to the forests and turned 
robbers. 

The author, doing his work with conspicuous thoroughness, is 
not content to give us lists of knights who attended and took 
part in the campaigns and battles, he enlarges on the various 
heraldic devices of all entitled to express the boast of heraldry. 
(But surely it would be a hundred years later before heraldry be- 
came of lively interest to English knights and squires?) 

JOSEPH CLAYTON. 


RELIGION IN Sovier Russia. By N. 8. Timasheff. (Sheed and 
Ward, 6s.) 

Many people have written and still write about Soviet Russia’s 
social, cultural and religious situation. Each one is firmly con- 
vinced that he or she alone knows what is going on in Russia and 
understands the meaning of it. ‘There is. however, hardly any 
book on Russia in English which is really satisfactory and gives 
an adequate picture of the complex issues of contemporary Rus- 
sian life. This seems to be true also of the book under review. 

Mr Timasheff begins by stating the inevitability of the conflict 
between Bolshevism and Christianity, and then describes the 
forms, methods, and phases of the Communist offensive against 
religion. Summarized in a sentence the position as viewed by 
Mr Timasheff is as follows. There have been six devices: (1) 
direct violence; (2) interference in Church life; (8) discrimina- 
tion against the clergy and laymen; (4) eradication of religious 
education and propaganda (‘‘cultural strangulation’’); (5) inspira- 
tion and organisation of propaganda against religion in schools 
and throughout the country; and finally (6) the obstruction of 
pious customs proper to the ‘‘Orthodox way of life.’’ The assault 
on religion has varied in intensity from time to time, and these 
measures have never all been used simultaneously; outright 
attacks were undertaken only during three short periods (1922, 
1929, 1932). Some devices have now been abandoned altogether, 
others considerably modified. 

If Mr Timasheff had confined himself to references to the avail- 
able documents, this book would no doubt have justified its 
original purpose—to be ‘‘a thorough documented report on con- 
ditions to-day.’’ Its misfortune lies, however, in that the author 
indulges his personal interpretations and conclusions to the full, 
and distorts the general perspective in favour of his subjective 
likes and dislikes. It is here that one is forced, on the whole, to 
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subtle studies of Islam in their own countries by Mosiem scholars Dos’ 
and publicists like Dr Taha Hussein (Egypt) and Sw Hassan It 
Suhrawardy (India). at I 
In some of these essays it is easy to discern the fanatical Dos 
enthusiasm of those to whom Christianity has made little appeal schl 
and who turn to exotic cultures and religions for the religious [| . ‘The 
romance they have missed in the West. Such writers exhibit a \ Dos 
quasi-mystical exaltation when they stress the power of Islam leps 
to unify varied races and classes and to inspire material civilisa- C 
tions with a spiritual impulse. While we deplore their exaggera- com 
tions, we may nevertheless, take what is true in them as an tive 
. admonition, bidding us strive for the rebuilding of a Christendom, sky 
suppler, fairer and grander than the Islamic bloc, where the par 
leaven of the Gospel will reveal its effects in civilisations dedi- sky 
cated to the highest glory of the spirit. to ¢ 
Cyprian Rice, O.P. an 
are: 
Donne: A Spirit in Conriict. By Evelyn Hardy. (Constable, inte 
10s. 6d.) sup 
A new study of Donne, whether biographical or critical, could fixe 
have fulfilled an important function at the moment; but what (P- 
Miss Hardy has written cannot strictly be called either of these | 
things: it is rather a case-history in purely reductive psychology. fro 
Having produced a neurotic temperament in her hero through the 
derangement of his relations with his parents and_ teachers to 
(‘‘probably’’ Jesuit), she then allows this to work out in his tin 
adult life. The book, especially in its earlier parts, is filled with ne 
conclusions drawn from premises beginning with ‘‘almost cer- no 
tainly,’’ ‘‘probably,”’ or “‘may have’’; and, indeed, this is all bu 
that the evidence produced justifies. But whether the confident tio 
conclusions apply to the historical Donne is another matter. The do 
test must be the extent to which the book makes the reading of So 
Donne a richer experience; and Miss Hardy’s study seems more 
likely to distract. The uniqueness of Donne, after all, does not 
lie in his having a spirit in conflict, but in the way he grappled, 19 
with that conflict; and the origins of it can add nothing to this, — h 
even were they available. In fact, we possess no work by Donne ; 
which offers the psychological evidence of, say, Wuthering ” 
Heights or Hamlet; and attempts to analyse those works can ry 
hardly be called illuminating. ‘‘It is. of course, possible,’’ as ‘ 
Jung says, “‘to draw inferences about the artist from the work T 
of art, and vice versa, but these inferences are never conclusive. 
At best they are probable surmises or lucky guesses.’’ 
L.T. 
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Dostorvsky. By Janko Lavrin. (Methuen, 7s. 6d.) 

It is said that Turgeniev was once entertained by Dr Jowett 
at Balliol and was asked by his host what he thought of 
Dostoevsky. ‘‘He is no good,”’ came the answer. ‘‘He is all 
schlimm schlamm and vish vosh, vat you call Brod Church.’ 
The story is representative of the no-nonsense attitude of 
Dostoevsky, the novelist of hysteria and sham religion, of epi- 
lepsy and pseudo-mysticism. 

Certainly no novelist is superficially so easy a target for senior 
common room wit. Professor Lavrin’s book is a valuable correc- 
tive, alike ior adulation and debunking. An analysis of Dostoev- 
sky's complex character, violent and paradoxical as it was, pre- 
pares the reader for a judgment on his work. *‘Most of Dostoev- 
sky’s psychology was a struggle . . . in which he was compelled 
to explore the inner world in ail directions simply in order to find 
an outlet for himself. His favourite ground was that fluctuating 
area where the rational passes into the irrational, the conscious 
into the unconscious, the actual into the ‘fantastic.’ He was a 
supreme connoisseur of that region of the soul where nothing is 


fixed and firm; where ‘all contradictions exist side by side’. 
p. 43.) 

Professor Lavrin’s method is the only possible one and is free 
from that desiccated criticism which looks for everything other 
than that which really matters, namely ‘“‘how did this man come 
to write as he did?’’ Dostoevsky’s significance just now, at a 
time when so much that he foresaw has come to pass, scarcely 
needs emphasis. This study can, then, be warmly recommended 
not only for its understanding of one of the greatest of novelists, 
but for its analysis of what is a fundamental crisis and its resolu- 
tion—‘‘My hosanna has passed through great whirlwinds of 


doubt.’’ LE. 


SoLpIER’s TESTAMENT. Maxims on War. By René Quinton, 
translated by Douglas Jerrold. (Eyre and Spottiswoode, 2s.) 
This is a new edition of a work first published in English in 
1930. The translator, in his preface to the new edition, tells us 
that the book was originally ‘‘received with a torrent of abuse,”’ 
and that it is ‘‘a matter of dubious satisfaction’’ that the loudest 
critics of the book have now been ‘‘converted to sanity and 
decency’’; i.e. from pacifism to an approval of war. If I had 
seen this book in 1930 I should have said of it then exactly what 
I say of it now—that it is a morally pernicious and dangerous 
work. For it is an attempted justification of war, not on the 
ground that it may be a necessary (physical) evil, but on the 
ground that it is, in Mr Jerrold’s own words, the outcome of 
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fundamentally social instinct’’ and of ‘biological necessity.’ 

‘he author, we are told, was, besides being an artillery com. 
mander, biologist ot distinction. But aithough severai pages 
ot information are given about his very gallant military career, 
we are told nothing about his qualifications im the field of bio- 
logical science. However, his thesis certainly cannot be recon- 
ciled with the higher science of ethics, and it is also contradictory 
to the findings of anthropology. 

The translator seems to have done his work very well, even 
if to read Quinton’s French after his own English is, as he says, 
“to exchange the bludgeon for the rapier.’’ Many of the aphor- 
isms transiated are of a high quality; they have an astringency 
and sometimes a mordant humour that are indeed admirable— 
‘Neutrality, gazing at the spectacle of nations at each other's 
throats, always contrives to collect entertainment tax.’’ ‘*There 
is one supremely peaceful element in battle; there are no women 
there.’’ And, as Mr Jerrold says, in so far as these Maxims are 
‘‘a challenge to the philosophy of individualism and the doctrine 
of ease,’’ ‘‘they assume a practical importance.’’ 

Men and women in the Services will find much in this book 
to brace their spirit—‘*The resources of men in war-time are in- 
exhaustible. Fatigue is a defect of the will.’’ ‘The indulgences 
of the flesh are the mortification of the spirit.’’ ‘‘Soldiers pay 
with their lives for mistakes in promotion.’’ ‘‘Men only return 

voluntarily to places where they have suffered. There are no 
pilgrimages to rest camps.”’ 

But that I have not over-estimated the dangerous teaching 
contained in this book, the following will show: ‘‘The primary 
mission of the male is not to reproduce himself but to kill and 
be killed.’’ ‘‘The search for happiness is impious.’’ ‘“‘It is not 
blood but breeding that makes heredity. I should always wish 
to chastise my child because in that chastisement I impress my 
will upon him, I form him in my own image.’’ ‘‘Philosophers 
may go on propounding the ideal of peace and tranquility. Men 
will always have other aspirations.’ ‘‘Hatred is the natural 
business of life.’’ MicHaEL SEWELL. 


Blackfriars, September, 1943. The Ditchling Press, Sussex. 
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